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She “Goes” to School by Telephone! 







HOW TEACHING BY TELEPHONE IS 
PROVIDING THOUSANDS OF SHUT-INS 


WITH DAILY CLASS PARTICIPATION 


The School-to-home service is growing in use and 
acceptance in small and large elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. More than 40 states have approved 


it for state-aid reimbursement. 


Several thousand homebound and _ hospitalized 
students now hear every word spoken in the class- 
room, can recite and participate in small group 


discussion. 


In addition to the usual few hours of home tutor- 
ing, these shut-ins now have near-to-normal class 
participation for a full school week. They keep up to 
grade and benefit through a sense of belonging, a 
feeling of achievement and a reawakened will to 
recover. And it costs little more than a single extra 


hour of home instruction per week. 
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The service is provided on a rental basis by tele- 
phone companies nationally. Write us for case his- 
tories and a new informative Handbook with sec- 
tions for the teacher, administrator, physician, 
parents and others. Get the free facts today! 
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The Yournal Cover 


Maturity means more than the cumu- 
lation of years. During 1957, this 
Council reached its 35th anniversary and 
NEA, 


celebrated its 100th. These are interest- 


our parent organization, the 


ing milestones to note. However, the 
expanding services of the NEA family 
is of greater importance to a unified 


profession—the subject of our column. 


The cover of this Journal depicts the 
role of the teacher of exceptional chil- 
dren, who shares the ideal of unity in 
purpose and action. She first associates 
herself with a structurally sound pro- 
gram of education for such children— 
symbolized by the pillar by which she 
stands. She opens her school year by 
studying her pupils individually and in 
group situations. She brings parents 
into the picture as well as persons from 
other disciplines. In short, she by- 
passes no opportunity that will add to 
her understanding of her pupils or to 


a better program of guidance for them. 


To broaden her background and to 
profit from the research and experiences 
of others, our cover teacher attends 
various conventions dealing with prob- 
lems of major concern. She is an active 
dues-paying member of her united pro- 
fession. She attends refresher courses 
as needs arise. And she is a regular 
student of the general and specialized 


literature of her field. 


In brief, our teacher is a person who 
strives for the ideal she espouses and, 
day by day, sees that the opportunities 
of her pupils and the advances of her 
profession are enhanced by her having 


participated in them. 
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HROUGH its major work classes, Winnipeg at- 
. aie to meet the specific needs of the bright 
children in its public schools. In setting up the 
special classes, it was recognized that the bright 
child masters the essentials of the prescribed pro- 
gram in a shorter period of time than is usually 
allotted; that he does not require more of the same 
kind of work just to keep him occupied, but that 
he does need additional activities which encourage 
wholesome mental, physical, emotional, and social 
development; and that he needs challenging work 
in order to derive satisfaction, to use his potential 
intellectual powers, and in order that he may develop 
good study habits. The fast learner needs the associ- 
ation of children of ability equal to his own to chal- 
lenge him and to make him realize that he has many 
peers. He soon learns that there are others brighter 
than himself. It is hoped that this association 
will tend towards making him a better student be- 
cause of the challenging environment, and develop 


within him a finer character. 


@ ARTHUR D. THOMSON is assistant superintend- 
ent in charge of elementary education in the public 
schools of Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
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ARTHUR D. THOMSON 


Ways of Meeting the Needs 
In the spring of 1954, the School Board approved 
the recommendation that three special classes for 
mentally advanced pupils be organized in the ele- 
These classes were organized in 
Additional classes have been 


mentary schools. 
September 1954. 
organized each year, and when schools re-open in 
the fall of 1957, there will be twelve elementary 
classes, and six classes in the junior high school. 
In the latter, classes are organized as pupils are 
promoted from the elementary to the junior high 
division, thus assuring that the program will be 
continuous. 

Pupils are admitted to major work classes on the 
basis of their intelligence rating as determined by 
an individual test, preferably the Stanford-Binet, 
and the recommendations of the school and of the 
Child Guidance Clinic. So far no children with 
1Q’s less than 130 have been admitted. 

The identifying of the gifted is a major problem. 
Despite attempts to identify all eligible pupils, 
many who could qualify have probably been 
missed. 

The atmosphere of the major work classes is 
quite informal. The enrollment is below the city 
average to ensure that the teacher can adequately 
handle the necessary group work, and the extras 
which can provide enrichment. 

Though these children are drawn from several 
schools and are segregated, they are not in any 
way isolated from the rest of the school. They 
participate in activities and are an integral part of 
the school. They have contacts with the other 
pupils of their age through physical education, 


music, and on the playground. The other pupils 
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in the school accept them as ordinary children, 
and there is no evidence to suggest that they, them- 


selves, consider they are different. The principal 
of each of the schools in which there is a special 
class has paid particular attention to this aspect 
of special education. In spite of what one hears of 
intellectual snobbery from certain educators, there 
is absolutely no evidence of such in any of the 


schools having major work classes. 


= Enrichment is the keynote on which the program 
is built. This means that the pupils accomplish 
more than those in regular classes. Because of their 
ability to learn more quickly, they branch out on 
a richer program of work suitable to their ages 
and interests. As there is no content acceleration 
in these classes, they do not attempt the work of 
the next grade. Of course, in skills the children 
are all above grade level. Enrichment is brought 
about by activities resulting from reading, dis- 
cussion, and by the methods of instruction. Among 
these opportunities are special instruction in art, 
intensive work in language and literature, writing 
and producing plays, making reports to the class, 
reviewing books, and writing stories, articles, and 
editorials for school newspapers. The social studies 
lends itself particularly to enriching the program. 
One class. interested in science, spent a considerable 
amount of time one year on geology, gathered quite 
an exhibit of rocks, and identified each geologically. 
Conversational French and the reading of French 
primers is an accepted part of the program. Learn- 
ing to speak effectively is another objective for 
bright children. Many opportunities are provided 
and required for a child to stand before the class 
to give a talk which he has prepared. He knows he 
has standards to meet—standards agreed upon by 
the class—by which his efforts will be judged. The 
class is taught that criticism to be valuable must 
be constructive. To listen to such a talk, to watch the 
reactions of the rest of the class, and to hear the 
many suggestions for improvement is a joy. The 
extent of these activities will vary from year to year 
and from class to class. 


The bright child is characteristically an able and 
assiduous reader. He is encouraged to branch out 
in his reading interests towards books of science, 
history, travel, biography, informational fiction, 
and poetry. He learns what constitutes a good 
biography; he learns to enjoy poetry and to try 
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his hand at making poems himself; he learns to take 
vicarious trips into the fields of science and his- 
tory. 

All of these activities require that an adequate 
supply of books be provided. 

Each class has an encyclopedia and reference 
books to assist in the program being carried on 
each year. Books in greatest demand are those in 
the fields of science, social studies, biography, and 
poetry. All of the teachers report that children en- 
joy the booklets in “Basic Science Education Series” 
(Row, Peterson) as a starting point in science. 
From there they branch out into such titles as 
The Golden Book of Science (Simon and Schuster), 
and the “All About” series (Random House). 

The social studies program in these grades is 
North America with emphasis on Canada. Books 
dealing with many aspects of Canadian history, 
industry, geography and Canadian neighbors are 
to be found in the libraries. Representative works 
of fiction are: Gray, Adam of the Road (Vicking), 
Henry, Misty of Chincoteague (Rand McNally), 
and Cook, The Bells on Finland Street (Macmillan). 
Louis Untermeyer’s This Singing World (Harcourt) 
is the favorite book of poetry. 

As to methods of class instruction, there is no 
one process used, but a combination of all the best 
methods of teaching children is utilized. The so- 
cialized procedure is most used, with the teacher as 
an interested participant. Informal discussion 
makes possible the practice of desirable social 
habits such as tolerance, patience, courtesy, respect 
for the talents or disabilities of others, and learning 
to work together. The social procedure also gives 
the child a chance to use his abilities and make 
his contribution to the group. The teachers use a 
guiding and directing technique most frequently. 

The work is planned in large units, a suitable 
method for these children because of their longer 
interest spans. The social studies, literature, and 
group projects lend themselves well to this pro- 
cedure. Drill is used when needed, but, on the whole, 
less is required than in the average classroom. Tests 
are used frequently to measure progress. Independ- 
ent study is required, but the teacher is ready to 
assist those encountering difficulties. 

The best way to teach bright children, or any 
other children for that matter, has not yet been 
determined. This program, therefore, is and must 
be flexible. It must use all well-established teaching 
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methods in order to fulfill its purpose of educating 
the child to think and to develop his latent capacity. 


Procedures in Setting Up a Major Work Class 

Because of climatic conditions, it would be im- 
possible to have primary children enroll in one of 
these classes and travel to other than the neigh- 
borhood school during the winter months. The 
primary program in Winnipeg is continuous and 
flexible, with the result that grade barriers do not 
prevent a child’s commencing the work of the next 
grade at any time he is ready. Consequently, the 
bright children in many schools have mastered 
the skills commonly taught in the primary grades 
in two years after kindergarten and thus are accel- 
erated one year. 

Preferred practice is to locate bright children 
in the kindergarten year, and to add informal pre- 
reading activities to their program in the spring 
term, so that when school re-opens in September 
they may start the actual reading program of 
Grade I. 

When in Grade III, these children and others are 
referred to the supervisor of special education and 
are screened by a group test. The possible candi- 
dates are then examined by a psychologist. His re- 
port and the report from the school are the bases 
for the selection. When schools re-open in Septem- 
ber, the teacher of an elementary special class is 
given all pertinent data regarding the pupils se- 
lected for his class. He interviews all parents con- 
cerned and obtains their consent to enrol the child 
in the class. No child is compelled to attend a 
major work class. 

The advantage in having the teacher do this in- 
terviewing is that the parents and teacher become 
acquainted before the class is begun. The teacher 
knows what he hopes to do with the class and he can 
so advise the parents. It is felt that this first hand 
acquaintance assists in building rapport. Transpor- 
tation (bus tickets) is provided by the school where 
necessary. 

Because of the low incidence of such bright chil- 
dren most of the major work classes start off with 
pupils in Grade IV and V, the teacher continuing 
with the class until the pupils are promoted to a 
junior high school. Present policy is that the teacher 
assigned to an elementary major work class handles 
the total program. Exceptions are made in music 
and art, if necessary, and in physical education 


where boys and girls are instructed separately. In 
this field two classes are combined, the major work 
class teacher taking one of the sections. In the junior 
high schools, two teachers handle the core subjects, 
generally one teacher. taking the English and the 
social studies, the other taking the mathematics and 
science. ’ 

When the class has been operating a week or so 
the principal invites the parents, of these pupils to 
the school. The assistant superintendent in charge 
of elementary schools is invited also. He speaks to 
the parents about the gifted—their characteristics— 
the education of the gifted—the purpose of the class 
and how it is hoped to accomplish these aims. The 
parents are asked not to refer to their child as a 
genius, nor as “gifted,” but to understand that their 
children have higher than average intelligence and 
that the school wants to insure that they will use 
more of their potential. Over a cup of coffee, in- 
formal discussions are held, and parents go home 
feeling that the school is attempting to meet the 
needs of their child. This procedure has been found 
very satisfactory. 

Well Trained and Experienced Teachers 


are Necessary 
As in any other classroom situation, the teacher 


is the most important factor. The ideal teacher for 
any classroom is the kind of person the children 
like and want. Friendly, alert, and understanding, 
the teacher must have an appreciation of what he is 
trying to do, and no “mind-set” about the way the 
class will operate. There must be a constructive 
attitude on the part of the teacher, and it is impor- 
tant that the pupils, also, build this attitude. There 
is coincident opinion that pupils appreciate a sense 
of humor, and that they enjoy the opportunity to 
assume responsibility. Thus, a teacher of the men- 
tally advanced must be willing to initiate and di- 
rect much group work, to follow the interest of 
children, to make use of a wide range of resources, 
and yet, to maintain a balanced program. Some of 
the resources used are: field trips to such places as 
the university, the airport, the public library, and 
into industry. Sometimes, it has been found ad- 
visable to bring to the school a person to speak 
about his work. A meteorologist and a geologist, 
for example, have served to sharpen the interests 
of groups of children. In this regard, teachers are 
limited only by the, resources of the community. 
It is well to point out, however, that while those 
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activities are valuable to the mentally advanced 
child, they are only a part of the program. The 
skill subjects and group activities within the class- 
room must receive their share of the time. 


Winnipeg’s teachers are selected from those who 
have had several years of very successful experience 
in this system, who have good academic and pro- 
fessional standing, who show that they are adapta- 
ble, and that they have enriched the program for 
the bright pupils in regular classes. After finding 
a teacher who can meet the above requirements, 
one who has special abilities in some field such as 
music, art, languages, or science is given pref- 


erence, 


After the teacher has been selected, and accepted 
the challenge to teach a special class, a bursary is 
provided to assist in one summer session of study 
in the field of the education of the gifted. This 
summer session is considered a minimum. Through- 
out this year, under the direction of the super- 
visor of special education (an office recently cre- 
ated), a series of inservice training conferences 
has been held to assist teachers in planning, shar- 
ing, and carrying on their work. As this was the 
first year of an organized inservice program, it was 
decided to keep part of each meeting unplanned so 
that the members could bring in items for discus- 
sion. 


As a group, the teachers felt they could benefit 
most from an opportunity to exchange ideas as to 
projects and techniques they had worked in their 
classrooms. Following this plan, at one meeting 
tape recordings made during actual lessons and 
discussion periods were played back and discussed. 
Another meeting was held in one of the classrooms 
where a science project was in progress. At this 
time the teacher outlined his preparation for the 
project and the progress of the class through the 
project step by step. At another meeting, one of the 
teachers demonstrated how he had used concrete 
materials in teaching difficult mathematical con- 
cepts. All these meetings were supplemented with 
the discussion of items pertaining to classroom 
management, grouping, reporting, classroom news- 
paper projects, and creative writing. 


Thus far, the teachers are thoroughly enjoying 
their work. From conversations with parents of 
children enrolled in these classes. one can conclude 
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that they, and their children, also, are pleased. The 
comments from parents include such as “The best 
two years in school,” “There is as much difference 
in attitude as between day and night,” and “Two 
years ago, I thought I had a delinquent.” Perhaps 
the best indication that the children are satisfied 
is that, despite the extra distance many have to 
travel, the percentage of attendance is extremely 


high. 


A separate cumulative record for each pupil is 
now being planned. Their careers through high 
school, and after they have left school will be fol- 
lowed in an attempt to ascertain the place they 
find for themselves in this society. 


This is a report of what one city has done to 
develop a program for mentally advanced children 
in its schools. Special classes commencing in the 
intermediate grades seemed the only way in which 
the needs of these children could be adequately 
met in this school system. They were begun in a 
modest way and success has made possible the 
expansion of the program. Early identification is 
deemed necessary, and many of the children before 
entering this program are accelerated one year. The 
teachers were carefully selected and took special 
training. Parents were fully informed of the pur- 
poses of the program, and children were enrolled 
only with parental consent. Continuous evaluation 
is being carried on so that on the basis of experi- 
ence improvements can be made. 


ICEC Fall Regional 
November 13-16, 1957 


Miami, Florida 


A conference planned by Southeasterners for all 
interested in advancing the education of exceptional 
children in Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Florida, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Caro- 


lina, and Tennessee. 


Headquarters: The McAllister 
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(Superior numbers refer to list at conclusion of article.) 


aie Melville Bell showed the way, there has been 
an increasing interest in providing education for 
the deaf. However, the hard of hearing have been 
largely neglected until recently. To help this group, 
more needed to be known about the numbers of 
the hard of hearing in our student population. 
Claims ranging from 2.8 percent to 40 percent of 
the student population are on record.! In order to 
do more accurate statistical research it was neces- 


sary to eliminate the following problems: 


1. Lack of uniform methods of measurement 

2. Mistaking of other conditions such as emo- 
tional difficulties and/or aphasia for hear- 
ing loss 

3. Lack of standards in deciding what con- 
stitutes a hearing loss 

4. Testing inaccuracies due to a variety of 
reasons 


5. Non-uniformity of scoring standards. 


Still other factors influence ascertaining the num- 
ber of children who really need help. One of these 
is the mildness of many losses. A 1941 study, in 
New York City, indicated that only 35 percent of 


@ WANDA YERKES is speech and hearing cor- 
rectionist, Zeb Vance School, Charlotte City Schools, 


North Carolina. 
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those in need of otological referral had losses of 
more than 20 decibels.” Streng,* places the national 
estimate at between 25 and 50 percent. Another fac- 
tor is the large number of unilateral losses, which 
need not be seriously handicapping, as well as the 
many fluctuating and correctible conductive losses. 

The exact incidence of hearing loss in school age 
children is unkown. Statistics presently accepted 
by the American Hearing Society indicate a preva- 
lence rate of about 5 percent.” The prevalence of 
truly handicapping hearing loss is estimated from 
child 
population. Thus an estimated one-quarter to one- 
half million children under 21 in the U.S.A., at 


some time, need special help to prepare for future 


about .5 percent to .1 percent of the total 


vocational adjustment.+* 

If help is not given these children, they pose 
a potential vocational liability. Although about 70 
percent of jobs are open to the acoustically handi- 
capped, about 35 to 40 percent of those who become 
hard of hearing after they are established in a 
vocation, find it necessary to request vocational 
rehabilitation and change employment.* This fact 
indicates that these people face problems which 
could be greatly alleviated by proper training and 
guidance. For those who are handicapped at school 
age much of this difficulty can be avoided by giv- 
ing training and guidance in the schools. 
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Prevocational Principles 

TRAINING IN COMMUNICATIVE SKILLS 

Direct vocational counseling for those with hear- 
ing losses should definitely be a part of public school 
training. This training should begin in junior high 
school. But long before, such children should be 
started on a routine of special education which 
will make vocational training possible later. Al- 
though many states, especially in the southeast, 
make no legal provision for public school training 
of hard of hearing children below regular school 
age, children with severe hearing losses should 
begin a speech and language program at least by 
the age of four years. 

To meet the needs of all the children, the 
curriculum should include lipreading, auditory 
training, speech therapy, language building, and 
academic help. Not all of these will be required by 
every child. The mildly hard of hearing child often 
requires no more than lipreading, and perhaps 
some auditory training. Very severely handicapped 
children may require the entire battery of services. 
Preservation of normal voice quality and rhythm 
are important factors which are nearly impossible 
to maintain in schools with truly deaf children. 
Nevertheless, the severely hard of hearing child 
cannot possibly compete in classes of normally 
hearing children upon entrance to school. Conse- 
quently, provision should be made in the public 
schools for full-time special classes employing as 
much integration as possible until language and 
lipreading abilities make regular class placement 
feasible. After being placed in the regular classes, 
these children may receive special help on a part- 
time basis. 

THE HEARING AID 

The fitting of and adjustment to a hearing aid 
is most important. In many communities, particu- 
larly in rural areas, and in certain portions of the 
country, there are no hearing aid clinics to assure 
proper fittings. Even where such clinics exist, often 
distance and other factors prohibit adequate follow- 
up. In many areas where this situation exists, the 
parent may either be told by the child’s doctor to 
purchase a hearing aid or to wait until the child 
is 10 or 11 years old. Otologists, in many instances, 
have not included the study of hearing aids in their 
pre-professional curriculum and do not wish to be- 
come embroiled in the competitive field of hearing 
aid sales. Many hearing aid salesmen are trained 
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only in sales routine, not in the highly complicated 
field of hearing pathology as related to acoustics 
and electronics. 

The very unhappy consequence in many cases, 
among both adults and children, is that a hearing 
aid is purchased only to lie untouched in a drawer. 
The trained teacher who sees the child and his re- 
sponse to his hearing aid daily would seem to be in 
the best possible position to test and retest, to ob- 
serve with scrupulous care, and thus to detect 
faulty fittings, following through until a proper 
fitting is achieved. 

ADJUSTMENT TO THE AID 

Even when a proper fitting has been made so 
that the best possible hearing is given to the child, 
the aid is often unused. This seems to be the result 
of a basic public assumption that a hearing aid is all 
that is necessary and that there is no necessity for 
aural rehabilitation. Consequently, the child does 
not receive the help a hearing aid could extend 
to. him. Proper aural rehabilitation would include 
a period of auditory training accompanied by lip- 
reading to supplement the imperfect hearing ex- 
tended by the aid. During this time the child can 
be taught how words ought to sound, and how to 
use his aid to best advantage. Aural rehabilitation 
should, of course, be continued throughout the 
child’s educational career, but this initial period 
is especially important. 

Another part of adjustment program should be 
a gradual breaking-in period to accustom the patient 
to his new world. All too often, even in clinics, the 
child is released with no instructions as to how to 
approach this initial period. When the child be- 
comes irritable, complains of headaches or nausea, 
or cannot immediately understand everything that 
is said, the parents become bewildered. They do 
not realize that when a child has never heard nor- 
mally, words suddenly seem distorted when heard 
as other people hear them. Neither do they realize 
how very nerve wracking the constant unaccustomed 


noise can be. 


After beginning to use a hearing aid, language 
and speech patterns and vocabulary growth come 
much more easily, but usually even then the help 
of the therapist is required. Severe cases without 
previous experience with amplification, often take 
two or three years before the student is able to gain 
the maximum benefit which the aid extends. Ad- 
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justment to a hearing aid in early life with its 
consequent benefits to language development and 
academic achievement is of inestimable importance 
to the child when he later must select and succeed 
in a vocation. 

EMOTIONAL AND SOCIAL GUIDANCE 

Equal in importance to physical rehabilitation, 
when a person must assume the responsibilities of 
a job, is the social and emotional adjustment which 
he has been able to make. Often when an acous- 
tically handicapped child enters school at the age 
of six he already has emotional problems. If not, 
they may develop within the first few years of school 
when he finds that he is cut off from other children 
and has academic difficulties. If such problems are 
allowed to accumulate until the child reaches em- 
ployment age, they are ofttimes insurmountable. 
However, a good teacher may, by expert guidance, 
forestall such eventualities. Sometimes a child, be- 
cause of his inadequate command of language, has 
been denied the privilege of expressing his feelings. 
Such a child often can express his pent-up emotions 
by playing out home and social situations with 
dolls. By creating an emotional climate of com- 
plete acceptance the teacher can help the student 
take his first step toward social and emotional ad- 
justment. and thus toward eventual vocational ad- 
justment. 

These children must also be taught that the bur- 
den of alleviating social embarrassment between 
themselves and the non-handicapped rests on them. 
People are naturally uncomfortable in the presence 
of the handicapped unless the one with the handi- 
cap learns to set them at ease. Learning such a skill 
is a great advantage in winning bosses and influenc- 
ing employers. Children with proper assistance in 
this regard during their formative years become 
assets on the employment market rather than the 
liability they might have been. 

Vocational Principles 
COUNSELING 

Before direct preparation for a vocation begins, 
counseling must be initiated. Measurements of 
intelligence and achievement should have been 
made periodically, and tests and observations to 
discover aptitudes and interests should be an in- 
tegral part of the program for the student. A con- 
structive concern as to what lies in his future should 
be created in each student. He should be made 
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familiar with the types of jobs available to the hard 
of hearing. Movies are available which portray 
vocations in a realistic way, thus developing an un- 
derstanding of what is entailed in various occupa- 
tions. Acoustically handicapped adults who are vo- 
cationally well adjusted can be brought in to talk 
with the young people. Role playing of the job 
interview situation and repeated composition of 
letters of application to prepare the student for the 
task of procuring a job are very helpful. Excursions 
for the purpose of seeing workers in action at their 
jobs are also valuable. 

Above all, the teacher must create in the student 
a realistic attitude toward his handicap and his 
choice of a vocation. The student must be made 
aware of his abilities and disabilities and how they 
compare with the educational and physical demands 
of various occupations. He must recognize just what 
is his true academic level, and that it often is two or 
three years lower than his grade placement. He 
should learn to appreciate the value of his hearing 
loss as an aid to increased concentration. He should 
know that his lack of distraction can increase his 
alertness and decrease any possible danger on the 
job. He should also be taught to realize that his 
fatigue rate is much higher than that of the normal 
person, and that his hearing may depreciate as much 
as 25 percent from fatigue.° Consequently he must 
learn the value of periodic relaxation, and to choose 
a job which will not place undue demands on his 
nervous system. 

Furthermore, the student should be taught the 
particular limitations of his type of hearing loss. 
If it is of the conductive type, he should not work 
in cold or damp places, or around lint or vapors or 
certain chemicals. On the other hand, noisy sur- 
roundings may be advantageous to him. He will not 
hear the noise as much as normal people, and the 
reflexive raising of the voices of other people due to 
the noise may enable him to hear them. 

A person with nerve deafness should not work 
in very noisy surroundings, since increased tinnitus* 
and hearing loss® can result. Furthermore, if a 
recruitment or tolerance problem exists, as is 
frequent in nerve losses, it can make such surround- 
ings unbearable. It goes without saying that the 
person who has vertigo accompanying his hearing 
loss, such as in Meniere’s disease, should not work 
in high places or about dangerous machinery. None 
of these people should work consistently in darkened 
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rooms—both for safety precaution and because 
communication becomes very difficult or impossible 
under these circumstances. 

Hearing aid users usually find that working in 
very noisy surroundings makes the wearing of an 
aid unfeasible, and if placed in these circumstances 
they lose the value of the added hearing the aid 
extends to them. Of course, in conductive cases, 
the increased loudness of voices may compensate 
for this, but nerve deafness is not that simple. 


PUBLISHED MATERIALS IN VOCATIONAL COUNSELING 


A number of publications in the field of voca- 
tional adjustment for the hard of hearing may be 
of help to the teacher and her students. The Civil 
Service operations manual for the handicapped * 
lists approximately 2250 kinds of civil service posi- 
tions open to the hard of hearing. Another civil 
service pamphlet is Form 1786a, Positions for 
Which the Hard of Hearing May be Considered.§ 
Copies of tests and material to help prepare for 
civil service examinations are available in most 
public libraries of any size. 


Louise Neuschutz’s book, Jobs for the Physically 
Handicapped, has a number of original sugges- 
tions which may appeal to young people with ini- 
tiative. This same author has written another book, 
How to Help Your Hearing, which contains a chap- 
ter called “Ears and Careers.”® The Bureau of Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation has helpful publications. 
One of these is Rehabilitation of the Hard of Hear- 
ing and Deaf, by R. E. Thomas.!° Another is Hand- 
book of Information for the Hard of Hearing Adult, 
by Charles Bluett.11 They also have a pamphlet, 
Opportunities for the Deaf and Hard of Hearing,'” 
which describes the help available through their 
office. The Volta Bureau, 1537 35th St., N.W., and 
the American Society for the Hard of Hearing, 1800 
H St., N.W., both in Washington, D.C., are always 
helpful when consulted concerning problems of the 
acoustically handicapped. 


ACADEMIC AND VOCATIONAL PREPARATORY WORK 
Speech and language habilitation and proper 
selection of an occupation are of little avail unless 
the student is adequately prepared to produce sat- 
isfactory work once he is on the job. For this, both 
academic and vocational training are required. It 
is the task of the hearing therapist to see that sup- 
plementary academic work is given wherever needed 
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to assure proper academic background for her stu- 
dents. In some cases preparation for higher educa- 
tion becomes advisable for those who are capable 
of competing with hearing college students, and the 
special teacher should make sure that a solid foun- 
dation is laid for such future demands. 

In addition, the acoustically handicapped student 
should be encouraged to take as many vocational 
courses as possible during high school. Art, for the 
talented student, offers fine possibilities. Typing, 
bookkeeping, and home economics for girls; shop 
courses, agriculture, and mechanical drawing for 
boys are helpful, along with any other vocational 
courses which may be available in the city where 
he lives. At present distributive education programs 
are reluctant to accept handicapped persons. How- 
ever, such a program is even more needed by these 
students than by those who are normal, and it 
is to be hoped that the time will soon come when 
supervisors of such programs will be willing and 
desirous to meet their needs as well as those of non- 
handicapped students. 


Continued Provisions for Guidance 

While the student is still in high school, the 
vocational rehabilitation department and the teacher 
work together in counseling. The teacher can supply 
the counselor with such valuable information as 
medical, social, and academic histories, intelligence 
and achievement levels, and training backgrounds. 
The counselor can advise the students regarding 
future plans. When the student is graduated, the 
vocational rehabilitation counselor can continue the 
guidance in a different capacity. For those who 
need higher education or technical training, the 
department can supply funds, with a view to later 
placement. For those who are ready for immediate 
occupational placement, the counselor can help 
match their backgrounds with available jobs. He 
can act as liaison person between these young peo- 
ple and the prospective employers. He also can 
help employers to understand the abilities and lim- 
itations of these students who are now to become 
self-sustaining members of society. After place- 
ment, the counselor may help the young people to 
achieve adequate adjustment. 

Acoustically handicapped young people must 
enter.the competitive adult world. We want them 
to be responsible citizens and not social or eco- 
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O ESTIMATE the cost of mental health breakdown 

for any one period of time is very difficult, but it 
is easy to see that this cost is very sizeable. In 1950 
about 1,000,000 people were considered to be suf- 
fering from psychoses and 8,000,000 to be suffering 
from psychoneuroses in the United States (2). 

In considering this problem we must not overlook 
the happiness and well-being of those suffering from 
problems of mental health. However, whether we 
regard the problem in the hard cold terms of cost, 
or in the less tangible but real terms of human 
happiness the loss or waste of human resources is 
a large one. Dr. Jonas Salk (7) recently called 
mental health America’s number one problem, and 
it may well be. Would that there were some method 
as simple as a vaccine for mental illness! But such 
a prospect is highly unlikely. It is doubtful whether 
drugs or medication will ever solve the basic prob- 
lem of mental illness. Everyday we are more aware 
that maladjustment is a product of a complex com- 
bination of psychological, social, and physical fac- 
tors which manifests itself in many ways. There 
seems to be no single cause, hence no single treat- 
ment for maladjustment. 

It is strange considering all the attention we 
have given to the intellectual, and recently the social 
development of our children, that we give so little 
emphasis to the development of the emotional as- 
pects of living. It is not enough that we use the 
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emotions as an aid in learning; we must also make 
our goal at least a minimum level of emotional 
maturity. 


The School's Role 


There are numerous reasons for the school as- 
suming leadership in the achievement of this goal. 
Perhaps the chief reason is that at school, children 
are in a social setting in which adjustment prob- 
lems are easily observed by the teacher trained to 
recognize them. The school more than any commu- 
nity institution affords an opportunity for the early 
detection of emotional maladjustment. For this 
reason alorie the school cannot be left out of any 
sound program of preventive mental hygiene. 

Since maladjustment has so many causes we 
shall probably not eliminate the problem by being 
child-centered, progressive, nor needs-centered. Un- 
til we know a lot more about the methods of train- 
ing which will prevent the development of mal- 
adjustment we will be wise to detect and treat the 
child showing the early signs of severe maladjust- 
ment. This is not to suggest that we have treatment 
methods which can be counted on to reverse the 
mal-development in all cases, but we surely can re- 
verse it in some cases and we can make valuable 
studies of the development of the illness and its 
response to various kinds of treatment. Here is 
another area for research. 

We propose nothing less than that, someday at 
least, all school age children be given emotional 
examinations just as they now receive physical 
examinations as a routine part of their school en- 
rolment. Studies of the incidence of maladjustment 
in limited school populations have shown the 
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rather alarmingly high number of children suffering 
from problems of adjustment. Rogers (6) found 
12 percent of an elementary school enrolment suf- 
fering from serious adjustment problems. Other 
studies (5) have tended to confirm this percentage 
as a fairly good estimate of the incidence of mal- 
adjustment among the elementary school popula- 
tion. A most disconcerting finding in Roger’s study 
is that the more serious adjustment problems tended 
to be found in the later grades of the better schools. 
Elementary schools rated poor, average, and good 
were included in his study. It is discouraging to 
think that as our schools become better in the 
nurture of intellectual and social growth they may 
become less successful in their ability to nurture 
emotional growth. No doubt this is both a school 
and community problem, but again we have evi- 
dence of the real challenge the school has as a 
community resource. 


It is clear that an important first step is the 
screening or early detection of personality or emo- 
tional maldevelopment. Since the field within educa- 
tion known as special education has developed 
techniques for the detection, and treatment of men- 
tal retardation, speech defects, hearing losses, vision 
losses, and a number of physical disabilities we 
may naturally look to special education for methods 
or programs for the detection and treatment of the 
emotional maladjusted child. 


In a survey conducted in 1955 data were collected 
on the status of screening and treatment programs 
for the emotionally disturbed child. The survey 
was not intended to be exhaustive, but rather to be 
suggestive. In January of 1955, a brief question- 
naire was sent to the state directors of special educa- 
tion of 44 states. The questionnaire was returned 
by 35 of these states. Fifteen or 43 percent of the 
states reported that they had legislation providing 
for a special class approach to this problem. Gil- 
more (3) in a survey conducted about the same 
time as this one also found that 15 states had legis- 
lation of a mandatory or permissive type providing 
for the socially and emotionally maladjusted child. 


The findings of this study indicate the status of 
screening and treatment as they existed in 1955. 


Screening Programs in the Various States 


Of the 35 states returning the questionnaire, 14 
or 40 percent reported that some kind of a screen- 
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ing program was used in their state. The screening 
programs were described as follows by state: 


ARIZONA 

Each district within the state handles this problem 
the best way it can. In Phoenix one district has 
a child study service with two psychologists and 10 
social workers whose primary function is the diag- 
nosis and treatment of the emotionally disturbed 
child. Seven other elementary districts in the 
Phoenix area have banded together to hire two 
clinical psychologists who do similar work. The 
high school system has a psychologist and guidance 


personnel who also work in this area. 


COLORADO 

In Colorado, children with emotional malad- 
justments are often found when children are being 
evaluated for physical and mental handicaps. When 
this is the case the children are referred to a child 
guidance clinic. There are one or two such clinics 
on an itinerate basis throughout the state and one 
at the Colorado General Hospital. Some local areas 
through their health services are trying to establish 
Child Guidance Centers, but the program is moving 
rather slowly. 


DELAWARE 

In Delaware, children are screened through the 
teacher and a psychologist and through their annual 
census report. A proposed screening plan, by one 
of their staff of the state department of human 
growth and development, was to start in January 
1955. Further description of the annual census 
report is as follows: “An annual census report is 
required by law from teachers and administrators. 
Psychologists work in every school in the state and 
can be used to assist in the identification of these 
children. We also have a first-rate testing program 
which is state wide. A screening program, started 
in January, is being planned by a member of our 
staff who a few years ago finished her doctor’s 
dissertation in screening all types of exceptional 
children. We are setting up pilot programs to deter- 
mine how valuable it is and then to expand it if we 
think it is advisable.” 


FLORIDA 

In Florida, screening is done by an annual prin- 
cipal report which is an official survey listing chil- 
dren of all types of exceptionality. This is followed 
up by public health officers on the basis of the 
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principal’s report. Child guidance clinics and re- 
habilitation may follow this up. 


HAWAII 

Hawaii has a screening program, described in 
this way: “Through the cooperation of the class- 
room teachers with counselors, school social work- 
ers, health co-ordinators, and public health nurses 
all children are screened. School social workers 
visit most schools on a regular schedule at which 
time individual children are discussed. Also in the 
schools there is a regular screening conference 
with the public health nurse, counselor, health co- 
ordinator, school social worker, teacher, and prin- 
cipal. The comprehensiveness of the program varies, 
however, throughout the different counties on the 


main island of Hawaii.” 


IDAHO 
Idaho reports that children are screened by local 
level testing and observation. 


ILLINOIS 

In Illinois: “There is no standard screening such 
as tests for all children. Some schools do use de- 
vices such as personality tests. In some commu- 
nities the visiting counselor may screen all eighth- 
grade children coming into high school by means 
of conferences with eighth-grade teachers. However, 
the chief means of screening rests with the indi- 


vidual teacher and other school personnel.” 


MARYLAND 

Maryland has a pupil personnel service in every 
school system. The supervisors in this service are 
responsible for screening children with emotional 
and social problems. Those requiring adjustments in 
the program or counseling are taken care of by 
these supervisors. Those who have severe adjust- 
ment problems are referred to special education. 
At the high school level counselors render the pupil 


personnel service within the individual schools. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Massachusetts reports that children showing be- 
havior indicative of maladjustment are screened 
by psychological examinations. 
MISSISSIPPI 

In Mississippi, each child referred by the local 
survey committee is given a diagnosis by a com- 
petent psychologist. The psychologist has before 
him a history of the child’s home and family back- 
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ground, educational record, and a record of all 
the standardized tests plus the comments of the 
survey committee including those of the child’s 
teacher. This information is then referred to a 
screening team consisting of a chairman, psycholo- 
gist, teacher, physician, and speech therapist, where 
a decision is made as to the child’s needs. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
In Pennsylvania, screening is done by the county 
supervisors of special education and public school 


psychologists. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

South Dakota reports that they are interested in 
screening children and that they try to get psy- 
chiatric evaluations whenever possible in all cases 
that show indications of emotional adjustment or 
behavioral problems, but they add that services are 
very limited. 


VERMONT 

In Vermont, all children showing behavior in- 
dicative of emotional maladjustment are screened 
by psychological examination. 


WYOMING 

In Wyoming, children are screened by teacher’s 
evaluations and special testing. 

It can be seen from this brief review that many 
different attempts are made to screen children for 
emotional and social maladjustment. 

In general, screening is done by the teachers, the 
supervisor, or the school psychologist in which 
case the screening can be said to depend on the 
results of teacher observation, or the results of a 
psychological evaluation. In the latter case the 
school records, the developmental history, IQ tests 
scores, and personality test scores may be used 
while in the former only the school records and 
immediate observation are used as a basis for the 
screening. The low predictive validity of both of 
these methods is well known, so at this time many 
children with serious problems are not being iden- 
tified even when screening methods are being 
used. 

Delaware and Florida have census or survey sys- 
tems in which each child identified is counted in a 
comprehensive state report. While this report must 
be useful for planning purposes, it still leaves the 
problem of accurate identification unsolved. 
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Treatment Programs in the Various States 

Whether the screening program is good or poor 
there is a serious question we must answer before 
screening is done on a widespread basis. That 
question is: are school teachers and principals 
competent to handle information about the emo- 
tional maladjustment of their pupils. IQ scores 
have been seriously misused in many instances, and 
even greater is the damage which might result 
from the misuse of information about emotional 
adjustment. It is probably best that the development 
of screening programs lag behind the development 
of a wide-spread understanding and acceptance of 
adjustment difficulties. We seem to be constantly 
asking our teachers to add to their professional 
competence. The problem of preventive mental 
hygiene adds another area of challenge in the 
teachers’ professional development. That this chal- 
lenge is being accepted is indicated by the growth 
of the human development point of view in educa- 
tion. Of those returning the questionnaire, 19 or 
54 percent reported some treatment or special edu- 
cation approach is used in their state when a malad- 
justed child is found. In 1955 then, more states 
were providing treatment than screening, and more 
were providing treatment than legislation provided 
for. 

A review of the treatment or remedial approaches 
reported by the various states is as follows: 

In Arizona the approach used is said to depend 
on the district set-up. In one district there is an 
attempt made to diagnose and treat cases that have 
been discovered by the teacher and social worker. 
Either the social worker or the psychologist works 
with the child. In more serious cases the child is 
referred to the Maracopa Child Guidance Clinic 
which has a child psychiatrist. In all cases a con- 
ference is held with the teacher, parent, doctor, and 
other auxiliary personnel. There are no special 
classes for emotionally disturbed children as such. 

In Delaware the treatment is by the school psy- 
chologist who may treat the child in play therapy 
or counseling and many children are referred to 
the Mental Hygiene Clinic. 

In Florida children are referred to a guidance 
center after careful screening at the school level. A 
school, home, and clinic team approach is recom- 
mended where possible. 

In Hawaii when the children are recognized they 
are referred to the school counselor and/or the 
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school social worker for appropriate professional 
help. Attempts zre made to provide a more helpful 
and therapeutic experience in the classroom with 
a better understanding of the child’s problems. He 
may be transferred to another class where his needs 
can be met in a more satisfactory way or he may 
be transferred to a limited number of special classes 
or special schools. The one school available is pri- 
marily for children with academic retardation, but 
on some occasions a child whose basic problem is 
emotional and social will be admitted to this school. 

Idaho reports that the treatment method varies 
from district to district and that it depends on the 
type of handicap as well as the facilities and in- 
structors available. 

The Illinois program, excepting in Chicago, re- 
lies heavily on the visiting counselor. The visiting 
counselor visits the disturbed child either at school 
or at home. He may also hold conferences with the 
parents and the teachers. Chicago has special seg- 
regated schools for children with emotional prob- 
lems. A few downstate communities have classes 
which are usually in detention homes. 

In Iowa certain school systems have persons at- 
tached to their staff who carry on a program of psy- 
chological counseling with the emotionally dis- 
turbed children. In situations not having such 
personnel, area psychologists set up alternative 
plans in an attempt to attack the problems as well 
as possible. 

In Kansas they refer children to the appropriate 
agency for complete study or therapy with appro- 
priate classroom adjustments made as they are 
professionally recommended. They add further that 
special classes could be provided, but it is believed 
that the itinerate or school psychologist approach 
is more workable and they do not recommend 
special classes for the emotionally disturbed child. 

In Maryland, if the problem is serious and the 
facilities are available (larger counties are said to 
have the necessary facilities), the children are 
given a series of tests. A psychiatric consultant may 
be employed. Mental hygiene clinics also may be 
used. The results of the tests are discussed in 
round table conferences which include the parent, 
principal, supervisor of pupil-personnel, supervisor 
of special education, and the psychologist. In two 
counties special classes have been organized for 
these children. Seven children are allowed to each 


class. 
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In Massachusetts, the approach to the treatment of 
the emotionally disturbed child is said to differ 
in various communities, but mental health centers 
are available in most parts of the state. 

In Mississippi, emotionally disturbed children 
are referred to child guidance centers under the 
state board of health. 

In New Mexico school system counselors make 
recommendations to teachers regarding the cur- 
riculum and conferences are held with the parents 
around the child’s problems. 

A visiting counselor approach is used in North 
Dakota. Many school systems throughout the state 
have indicated an interest in this program. Only a 
few of them, however, have been able to employ 
qualified personnel as visiting counselors. Where 
the visiting counselor is available, however, he 
works with the parents and other adults in the 
child’s home situation. He works with the classroom 
teacher and he works with the child. State support 
is also offered including financial aid for the estab- 
lishment of special classes for the socially disturbed 
child. 

In Ohio, the emotionally disturbed child’s prob- 
lem is studied by the school psychologist who coun- 
sels with parents and school personnel. In cases of 
severe maladjustment the child is referred to mental 
hygiene services under the state department of 
mental hygiene. 

Oregon reports that throughout their school sys- 
tem emphasis is placed on normal security pattern 
so far as the school is concerned. 

In Pennsylvania, special classes are available for 
the emotionally and socially maladjusted and special 
psychiatric examinations and treatment are avail- 
able in children’s units in mental hospitals. 

In South Dakota, if a child with an emotional 
or social adjustment problem is found, he is gen- 
erally referred to child welfare for the utilization 
of their services in the child’s behalf. 

In Vermont, the child is given therapy at state 
operated clinics and if very disturbed he may be 
sent to a private residential school outside of Ver- 
mont. Such cost is borne by the division of special 
education. 

In Wyoming, schools are reported to have special 
rooms where children may be placed for special 
help and guidance. The children’s worker from 
the welfare department may work with the child 
and with the home. 
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In Washington, it is reported that no attempt is 
made on the part of the state office of education to 
standardize procedure for the treatment of the emo- 
tionally disturbed child. School districts are en- 
couraged to admit children to special services 
according to need. Legislation on this point is 
enabling legislation and the development of treat- 
ment services for the emotionally disturbed is a 
responsibility left to local school system. 

In 1955, a number of different approaches were 
being used in the treatment of the emotionally 
disturbed child. The following methods were re- 
ported: the services of the visiting counselor; treat- 
ment from the school psychologist; counseling of 
parents and teachers on the problems after a diag- 
nostic study of the child, placement in a special class 
for emotionally disturbed children, referral to a 
guidance clinic outside the school system for treat- 
ment, and possible residential care. Birch (1) 
found that these same methods were being used in 
many of the larger cities. He also found a trend 
toward the development of more services for the 
maladjusted child. 


Summary 

It seems clear that in 1955 the screening and 
treatment of the emotionally disturbed child within 
special education was an extremely haphazard af- 
fair. Although Birch (1) found a trend toward 
more services there is every reason to believe that 
the screening and treatment methods being em- 
ployed were woefully inadequate as programs for 
the detection and treatment of serious emotional 
maladjustment. The reasons for this, while not ob- 
vious, may be related to such things as: 


1. The uncertainty of treatment and the fact that 
not all children who need treatment can 
receive treatment. Parents, through lack of 
understanding, frequently will not accept 
treatment for their child, and some children 
although they clearly need treatment, can not 
benefit from any treatment available. 

2. The absence of a good screening method. The 
services of a guidance clinic, or even a school 
psychologist are frequently not available, or 
may be too expensive. To this writer’s knowl- 
edge no group type screening device which 
has adequate predictive validity is available. 

3. Lack of public acceptance of the emotionally 
disturbed child. A study by Kvaraceus (4) 
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indicated that even graduate student profes- 
sional workers have trouble accepting the 
acting-out, or overtly aggressive, type child. 


Current Needs 


There is clearly a need for research on the detec- 
tion and assessment of the emotionally disturbed 
child. Can a method be developed which will be in- 
expensive, reliable, and of adequate predictive 
validity? There is clearly a need for research in the 
area of treatment—the relative value of the visiting 
counselor, the psychologist therapist, and the special 
class should be studied. We need to know what type 
of disturbed child will benefit most from the visit- 
ing counselor contacts, therapy with the school 
psychologist, or placement in a special class, and 
which type of disturbed child is best referred imme- 
diately for clinic treatment or residential care. 
There is clearly a need for more legislation provid- 
ing for the disturbed child. 

It is probably true, however, that progress on the 
above will be made only as there is more widespread 
acceptance and understanding of the maladjusted 
child among both educators and the general public. 
Special education has made much progress in other 
areas of exceptionality; the emotionally maladjusted 
child constitutes another challenge. 
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VOCATIONAL PLANNING FOR 

THE HARD OF HEARING 

(Continued from page 9) 
nomic liabilities. To enable them to achieve such 
status requires more than just guidance and inter- 
disciplinary teamwork. It requires changes in estab- 
lished procedures, constant vigilance, and encour- 
agement on the part of the professional people 
involved. Vocational planning for the hard of hear- 
ing includes responsibility for physical, emotional, 
and social adjustment as well as job placement. 
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Coustitule 


INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


Revision of April 1957 


ARTICLE I. NAME AND STRUCTURE 


Section 1. The name of this organization shall be “The International Council for Exceptional Chil- 
dren,” hereinafter designated as either the “Council” or the “ICEC.” 


Section 2. 
A. The Council, basically, shall be a professional education organization of local chapters with state 


federations thereof. 
B. Exceptions to the basic structure shall consist of 
(1) A single over-all state chapter in each of those states small enough for both local and state 


needs to be better met by such means. 
(2) Individual memberships in isolated instances. 
C. Additions to the basic structure shall consist of allied groups concerned with the education of ex- 


ceptional children, to be known as divisions. 


Section 3. 

A. Any group of persons which has met the requirements for affiliation as an applicant local chapter, 
applicant state chapter, or applicant state federation of chapters shall be so accepted by Council 
headquarters, in accordance with the bylaws. . 

B. Any special-interest group of ICEC members, or any national or international organization inter- 
ested in the education of exceptional children, which desires affiliation as a division, shall be granted 
applicant status upon approval by the Council’s governing board. 

C. Any applicant group—chapter, federation, or division—shall become officially affiliated as an inte- 
gral part of the ICEC and shall receive an appropriate charter upon executive committee approval 


of its constitution and bylaws and its Council record. 


Section 4. The Council shall be a department of the National Education Association of the United 
States of America, hereinafter designated as the National Education Association. 


ARTICLE Il. PURPOSES 


Section 1. The primary purpose of the Council shall be to promote the education of exceptional children 


and the necessary professional activities related thereto. 


Section 2. The Council shall also promote the education of all youth through support of the purposes 
and program of the National Education Association and through recommending and urging member- 


ship in that organization. 


ARTICLE Ill. MEMBERSHIP 


Section 1. There shall be three kinds of active membership—regular, student, and life, with two methods 
of enrollment for each—chapter and individual. 
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Section 2. Any person concerned with the education of exceptional children or in a field closely asso- 
ciated therewith may become an active member of the Council by the payment of annual dues. 


Section 3. Regular and student memberships shall be on an annual basis with a uniform expiration date. 


Section 4. Active members shall be entitled to all the rights and privileges of the organization. 


ARTICLE IV. CHAPTERS AND FEDERATIONS 


Section 1. The political, or geographical units, either within or outside the United States, which for pur- 
poses of Council organization, will be accorded the same status as that given a state, shall be determined 
by the delegate assembly and incorporated in the bylaws. 

A. Any state having two or more local chapters and a total of 100 or more members is eligible to apply 
for the privilege to organize a federation of chapters. 


Section 2. In states in which the educators of the different races customarily operate separate education 
organizations, either a state federation or a state chapter may be established for each race, provided 
that the requirements for such a federation shall be two or more local chapters possessing a total of 


50 or more Council members. 


Section 3. All individual members (namely non-chapter members), in any state having a federation shall 
be assigned as individual members of that federation. In states having a single over-all state chapter, 
there shall be no individual members as such. 


Section 4. A state federation or a state chapter may admit any special-interest group of ICEC members 
as a division under procedures contained in its constitution and by-laws. 


ARTICLE V. OFFICERS 


Section 1. The officers of this organization shall be a president, a president-elect, the immediate past 


president, a recording secretary and a treasurer. 


Section 2. The president-elect shall automatically succeed to the presidency at the expiration of the 


president’s term of office. 


Section 3. 
A. A committee appointed by the president shall annually nominate a candidate for president-elect 


and on appropriate years for recording secretary and treasurer. In case of an existing vacancy in 
the office of president-elect, the committee shall also nominate a c:ndidate for president. 

B. The nominating committee’s report shall be submitted to the presideut 20 weeks prior to the open- 
ing of the first meeting of the next annual delegate assembly and the same shall be announced 10 
weeks prior to the opening meeting of said assembly. 

C. Other nominations may be made by any group of 100 members signing a nomination petition. 
Such nominations shall be presented to the president of the Council five weeks prior to the 


opening meeting of said assembly. 


Section 4. Nominations shall be voted upon at the annual delegate assembly and each person elected shall 
hold office for the period elected beginning the next administration year (July 1) or until he is re- 
placed by a duly elected successor. The recording secretary and the treasurer shall each hold office for 
a three-year term as described in the bylaws. 


Section 5. 


A. A vacancy in the office of presidency shall be filled by automatic succession of the president-elect to 
such office. In event of vacancy in both the presidency and the presidency-elect, the former shall be 
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filled by action of the governing board, in meeting, or by nomination and ballot conducted by mail. 
(1) Any appointee filling this vacancy shall serve until the end of the current administration 
year or until replaced by a duly elected successor. Upon being replaced, he shall succeed 
to the office of immediate past president, in the usual manner. 

B. A vacancy in either the office of recording secretary or treasurer shall be filled by action of the gov- 
erning board, in meeting, or by nomination and ballot conducted by mail, and such person shall 
serve until the end of the current administration year or until replaced by a duly elected successor. 

C. A vacancy in either the office of past president or president-elect shall, as such, remain unfilled un- 
til the next administration year. However, the seat occupied, by either, on the governing board and 
the executive committee shall be filled by the governing board, from among its own membership, in 
meeting, or by nomination and ballot conducted by mail, and such appointee shall serve in said 
capacity until the end of the current administration year or until replaced by a duly elected successor. 


ARTICLE VI. DELEGATE ASSEMBLY 


Section 1. The membership of the Council shall be represented for governing purposes and policy mak- 
ing by delegates who together shall be known as the delegate assembly. The membership year shall 


begin on January 1 and end on December 31. 


Section 2. 

A. Each local and each state chapter shall be entitled to one vote for its first ten members, and one 
additional vote for each additional 20 members or major fraction thereof. 

B. Chapter membership, for the purpose of determining the number of votes at any assembly, shall 
be that on record in the Council files at the close of the immediate past membership year. 

C. Any group that either organized or reorganized prior to an annual delegate assembly but without 
possessing membership for the previous membership year, shall be entitled to one vote regardless of 
its number of current members. 

D. Any chapter which by majority vote reorganized into two or more chapters shall agree on the 
proper division of votes for the next assembly and notify headquarters accordingly. 

E. Any group which withdrew from a chapter to organize one of its own shall be considered a new 

é chapter, entitled to one vote the first year with the old chapter entitled to its full vote on basis of 


the previous year’s membership. 


Section 3. Each officially recognized division of the Council shall be entitled to one vote, without re- 


gard to the number of members the division possesses. 


Section 4. 
A. Individual members. as a total group, from all states having no state ICEC organization shall be 


entitled to votes on the same basis as chapters. 

B. Individual members from a state having a federation shall be entitled to one vote for any number 
of individual members, 0 to 10, and one additional vote for each additional 20 members above 10, 
or for any major fraction of such additional 20 members. 

C. Delegates of individual members in a state where there is a federation of chapters shall be selected 
by procedures determined by the federation. 

D. Delegates of other individual members shall be elected at a meeting of such members in attendance 
for the delegate assembly. This meeting shall be called to order by the president, or his represent- 
ative, who shall preside until a chairman has been elected from the members present. 


Section 5. 
A. The delegates of any group eligible for a seat in the assembly must be selected from within the 
state in which the group is located, but any ICEC member may be selected as an alternate. 
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B. Either a delegate or an alternate with ICEC membership within a given state may be assigned the 
full voting privilege belonging to any number of the chapters-or federations within that state. 

C. No delegate of individual members from states that lack a federation, and further, no alternate 
representing members from more than one state, may possess in excess of five assembly votes. 

D. All delegates and alternates shall be certified to the credentials committee in a manner prescribed 
by the executive committee of the governing board. 

E. When credentials are submitted to the credentials committee, only those of either the delegate or 
his alternate may be validated, after which no transfer may be made from one to the other or 
from either to a third member. 


Section 6. Any Council member who is not a delegate may attend the meetings of the delegate assem- 
bly, and may speak with the approval of the president or the delegate assembly, but shall have no vote. 


Section 7. Fifty percent of all registered delegates and/or registered alternates, validated by the com- 
mittee on credentials, shall constitute a quorum for any delegate assembly, provided that no delegate 
assembly may legally function with less than 50 such validated representatives, irrespective of the 
total number of votes they possess. 


ARTICLE VIl. GOVERNING BOARD 


Section 1. Active membership in ICEC is prerequisite to election, appointment, or continued service 


on the governing board. 


Section 2. The governing board shall consist of: 

A. The five officers, ex-officio. 

B. One member to represent each state chapter and one to represent each state federation, except that 
in a state having dual representation, as provided under Article IV, Section 2, each race shall, upon 
request, be granted a member, who shall possess one-half vote, provided, however, no state under 
these provisions shall possess a total of less than one vote. 

C. One member to represent each state that has 100 or more Council members but which possess 
neither a federation of chapters nor a state chapter, provided that in a state in which the different 
races customarily operate separate education organizations, membership on the board shall be 
granted on the same basis as under “B” immediately above. 


Section 3. Each state chapter and each state federation shall determine its own method of electing its 
representative to the Council’s governing board and shall incorporate the same as part of its constitu- 


tion and bylaws. 


Section 4. Each state that qualifies for a member on the governing board, under the provisions of Sec- 
tion 2-C above, shall acquire one through the same procedure by which the Council officers are nomi- 


nated and elected. 


Section 5. 
A. The term of office of each member of the governing board, exclusive of the executive committee, 


shall be three years with the necessary exceptions for initiating and maintaining evenly staggered 
expiration dates, according to an objective plan to be established by the executive committee. 

B. Each newly elected member of the governing board shall be certified to that body, in a manner 
established by said board, before the member may be granted a seat thereon. 

C. The board member of a state having no state federation or state chapter shall be replaced at the 
close of any administration year during which such state met all the requirements for either a feder- 
ation or a chapter and during which it properly elected and certified a member to the governing 


board. 
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Section 6. 
A. Authority for determining a vacancy (other than by expiration of term of office) in the represen- 


tation of any state-chapter or federation on the ICEC governing board and the method of filling such 
vacancy shall be specified in that organization’s constitution and bylaws. 

B. The determination of a vacancy (other than by expiration of term of office) in representation on 
the ICEC governing board for any state which has neither a state chapter nor state federation shall 
be made by the ICEC executive committee and shall be filled by ICEC presidential appointment to 
serve for the balance of the administration year or until replaced by a duly elected successor. 


Section 7. 
A. One third of the members of the governing board shall constitute a quorum. 


B. Board members may not be represented by proxy. 

C. In case of less than a quorum at any meeting, those present inay function in an advisory capacity, 
after which the president shall obtain informal approval by convassing the entire board, by mail, 
before acting upon the decisions reached. Confirmation of such decisions shall be made at the 


next official meeting. 


ARTICLE Vill. EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Section 1. The five officers listed in Article V, Section 1, shall constitute the executive committee of the 


governing board. 


Section 2. Three members of the committee shall constitute a quorum. 


ARTICLE IX. MEETINGS 


Section I. 

A. The Council shall meet in internatonal convention, annually, preferably during the week of the last 
Sunday in April, to consider problems pertinent to the Council and to the education and related 
needs of exceptional children. An annual financial report for the fiscal year, June 1-May 31, shall 
be given tc the delegates. 

B. The governing board shall have authority to conduct regional meetings, conventions, or confer- 
ences, in addition to or in substitution for the international convention. 
C. The governing board shall also have authority to hold and conduct similar meetings, conventions, or 


conferences, jointly with other organizations or to cooperate with other organizations in such. 


Section 2. 
\. The delegate assembly shall meet, annually to conduct business and to establish basic Council 


policy, such sessions to be held preferably at the time and place of the international convention. 
B. In case an annual delegate assembly is not held, the election of Council officers shall be conducted 


by mail, through the headquarters office, under regulations adopted by the governing board. 


Section 3. 
A. An adjourned delegate session may be held when so ordered by the delegate assembly. 

B. The motion ordering an adjourned session must clearly state the business to be considered and only 

such business may be transacted when such session convenes. 


C. The same number of delegates per chapter and per individual members shall be eligible for the ad- 


journed session as was eligible for the last annual assembly, plus delegates from any applicant chap- 


ters or sections that may have, in the meantime, affiliated. 
D. A notice of each adjourned session shall be made at such time and in such manner as the executive 


committee shall determine. 
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Wake Your Reservations Now 
For the Miami Regional! 

Do you have your hotel reservation yet for 
the southeastern fall regional conference? 
The dates are November 13-16; the city is 
Miami; and the theme is, “Preparing the 
Exceptional Child for Life.” 

Floridians are going all out to beat the 
regional attendance record set in Phoenix last 
year. Also they are going all out in building a 
program that will justify that new attendance 
record. And for good measure, they promise 
to treat you to some of the country’s most ideal 
weather and scenic attractions, as well as to 
a good program with plenty of entertainment. 
More about all these things later in the special 
convention bulletin that will be mailed, auto- 
matically, to ICEC members and others of the 
region—and on request to persons outside the 
region. 

You are in the region if you reside in one of 
the states of the most southeastern block of 
nine. The conference is designed for the people 
of that region by the people of that region. So 
if you are one of them, initiate steps now, with 
your superior officers, for permission to attend. 





States Participating 
Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, and Tennessee. 





You will be better qualified for your job by 
having shared your experiences with others and 
by having brought home some new ideas to 
use in your own program. 





Villa Vizcaya 
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Spanish Monastery 
Program Features 


Laura Sutter, the program chairman, is de- 
veloping a conference in part, around three 
general topics. Each topic will be presented 
by a general speaker, with opportunity for 
those in attendance to make the desired spe- 
cific applications in the workshop meetings 
that follow. 

The first general meeting falls on Wednes- 
day evening, November 13. The workshop 
series open Thursday morning dealing with all 
the general types of exceptionality. One eve- 
ning will be devoted to the president’s dinner 
and one to an interesting town night. 

Saturday morning is devoted to section meet- 
ings, followed by the general luncheon under 
the sponsorship of the Florida Federation. The 
section meetings are scheduled to consider 
reports to parents, residential services, super- 
vision, inservice training of regular classroom 
teachers who work with exceptional children, 
use of research, itinerant services, coordinat- 
ing community services with diagnosis, re- 
gional planning, recreation, the pre-school 
child, preparing for rehabilitation, and the 
visually handicapped. 

Sounds like a full schedule. So come along 
and participate in these enriched experiences 
—all of which bring us to the question of pub- 
lic housing. 

Hotels 


The headquarters hotel is the McAllister, 10 Bis- 
cayne Boulevard. The Columbus, an adjacent hotel, 
at 312 N. E. First Street, where some of the sec- 
tion meetings will be held, is also accepting con- 
vention guests. 

All meetings, including meal functions, are in 
accordance with standard Council policy, open to 
any person registered at the conference. Conse- 
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quently all phases of the occasion over which ICEC 
has full control are strictly non-segregated, How- 
ever, ICEC must conform (as in past regionals, 
when unavoidable) to local practice involving that 
aspect of attendance over which we can exercise 
no control, namely public housing and public 
dining facilities. As a result, the excellent facilities 
of the Sir John, 276 N.W. Sixth St., Miami 36, have 
been reserved for persons who, because of current 
local hotel policy, are unable to register at either 
the McAllister or the Columbus. 

So make a reservation with the hotel of your 
choice, indicating the price and kind of room in 
which you are interested, and the dates for which 
you wish it. The latest figures by these hotels range 
as follows: 


COLUMBUS 
Singles $6 Combination single & double $15 
Twins $8-$10 Suites $20 
McALLISTER 
Singles $6-$8 Twins $9-$12 
Doubles $8-$9 Suites $24-$36 
SIR JOHN 


Singles $5-$7 
Doubles $7-$9 
Suites $15-$20 


ICEC AT NEA CENTENNIAL 


Persons attending the centennial of the 
National Education Association, July 1, in 
Philadelphia, had an opportunity to be present 
at ICEC section meetings, planned under the 
chairmanship of Warren B. Perry of the special 
education department of the Philadelphia Pub- 
lic Schools. 

The meetings were especially well accepted. 
They catered specifically to the interests of 
psychologists, special educators, guidance peo- 
ple, administrators, school social workers, and 
others in similar relationships to the prob- 
lems of exceptional children. 


Attendance at the four meetings ranged 
from 45 to 100 persons each. 


MARYLAND EXPANDS PROGRAM 
FOR THE EXCEPTIONAL 


Vernon E. Anderson, dean of the College of 
Education, University of Maryland, at College 
Park anounces the expansion of a program 
for teacher education in the field of exception- 
ality. Heading the program will be Norris 
G. Haring, coordinator of services to excep- 
tional children, Arlington County, Virginia. 
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Dr. Haring will be with the University part- 
time this year and joins the faculty on a 
full-time basis in the summer of 1958. 


COUNCIL WELCOMES TWO CHAPTERS 
SINCE THE MAY REPORT 


Two new chapters have affiliated with ICEC 
since the May Bulletin report. They are North- 
east Georgia Council, No. 293 and the French 
Creek Valley Chapter, No. 294. The latter is 
located in Pennsylvania. 

It is a pleasure to start the new school 
year with these additions to the Council fam- 
ily. 


ICEC Represented Overseas 


Two persons, by presidential appointment, 
accepted the responsibility of representing 
ICEC Officially at the respective international 
conferences they attended during mid-sum- 
mer. The first was a meeting of the Interna- 
tional Society for the Welfare of Cripples, held 
in London, England, July 22-26 and attended 
by Richard S. Dabney. Mr. Dabney, a past 
president of the Council, is director of special 
education for Missouri. 

The other meeting, held in Oslo, Norway, 
was the Second International Conference of 
Educators: of Blind Youth. The Council was 
represented at it by Berthold Lowenfeld, a 
former member of the governing board who, 
for a number of years, has been superintendent 
of the California School for the Blind. 

ICEC is grateful to these two men for having 
accepted the assignments involved. 


Home and Hospital Educators 


Another group has decided to cast its lot 
with ICEC as a division. It is the home and 
hospital educators. 

This budding organization’s first newsletter 
was assembled and edited in June by the 
“homebound” teachers of Pittsburgh. At that 
date, they had 83 persons from 12 states indi- 
cating an interest in becoming members. The 
dues are $1. If you are interested in partici- 
pating with this group, join by sending pay- 


‘ment to Albert Goldsmith, 4305 Andover 


Terrace, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania. 
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FOURACRE TAKES REINS 
AS ICEC PRESIDENT 


At the “stroke of midnight” June 30, Maurice 
H. Fouracre assumed the ICEC presidency. 
Elizabeth M. Kelly, assistant superintendent 
of the Newark, New Jersey, schools, stepped 
aside at that hour, after having completed an 
interesting and profitable year. 


The Bulletin, last September, commented on 
the fact that Dr. Kelly took office “on an up- 
beat of events in a transition period.” She 
took due advantage of that upbeat and pushed 
it to a successful conclusion. As a result, the 
Council’s general program advanced and its 
financial situation improved as will be shown 
in various reports later. 


ICEC Publications 


The Journal, EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN, was eX- 
panded in volume and quality of content. Un- 
der the editorship of Ivan K. Garrison, it added 
two special features—“Spotlighting This Issue” 
and “Current Audio-Visual Materials.” Jerome 
K. Rothstein is associate editor in charge of 
the latter. 

Acceptance of the Journal grew proportion- 
ately. The number of library and school sub- 
scriptions increased by 45 percent—which is 
excellent progress in any league. 


Maynard Reynolds’ special publications 
committee presented a contribution by T. 
Ernest Newland on how to conduct a commu- 
nity self-survey of special education needs. 
This will be put on the market in November. 
The biennial revision of “Selected References” 
was begun under the chairmanship of William 
M. Cruickshank and that. too, will be com- 
pleted this fall. 


Council Membership 


ICEC growth in membership has been good. 
Present figures for 1957 exceed the final fig- 
ures for last year by 1165 or 12 percent. As 
we go to press, ICEC is 10,975 strong. Old chap- 
ters not only increased in membership, but 
conducted more active programs. As a result 
a large number of charters were awarded by 
the executive committee in Pittsburgh to 41 
local chapters, three state chapters, four state 
federations, and two divisions, as listed in the 
May Bulletin. In addition, 12 new life mem- 
bers affiliated during the year. 
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New Life Members Since Year Ago 


Frances Partridge Connor, New York, N.Y.; 
Leo Connor, New York, N.Y.; Thelma R. Gray, 
St. Joseph, Mo.; Josephine Kelly, Fort Worth, 
Tex.; Marian Mendenhall Lee, Asheville, N.C.; 
Margaret Logwood, Greensboro, N.C.; Gladys 
B. Miller, St. Joseph, Mo.; A. J. Montanari, 
Hialeah, Fla.; Albert Moritt, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Rudolph G. Pohl, Wellsville, N.Y.; Mary Wag- 
ner, Pontiac, Mich.; and Leon R. Van Wyns- 
berghe, South Bend, Ind. 


Fourteen new chapters were organized dur- 
ing the year and two former chapters were 
re-activated. At the same time the local chap- 
ters in Minnesota held a meeting in late 
spring to organize a state federation, which 
they will formally launch in October. 


New Chapters Since Year Ago 


California (Santa Barbara-Ventura Coun- 
ties; Yolo County); Georgia (Augusta Area; 
Northeast Georgia Council; Georgia School 
for the Deaf); Iowa (North Central); Missouri 
(Southeast); New York (Rockland County); 
Ohio (Springfield Regional); Ontario (Hamil- 
ton-reactivated); Oregon (Willamette-reacti- 
vated); Pennsylvania (French Creek Valley; 
Mid-Western); Texas (South Plains); Vir- 
ginia (Tidewater); Washington (Rainier). 


Conventions 


The ICEC conventions of 1956-57 were 
among the best ever. Thomas McIntire and 
Maxine Padberg gave us an excellent program 
at Phoenix and the largest regional attend- 
ance to date—709. Maurice H. Fouracre and 
Jack Birch teamed to give us an outstanding 
convention in Pittsburgh—one that will long 
be remembered—which had the third largest 
attendance for an ICEC international. 

However, no year of progress, regardless 
how good, seems to solve all the major prob- 
lems of a growing organization. Beginning at 
once, we must initiate plans for added profes- 
sional staff at headquarters to cover the in- 
creasing calls for advice and counsel on pro- 
fessional matters. And, at the same time we 
must find ways as soon as possible for a larger 
full-time editorial staff. The National Educa- 
tion Association has an interest in ICEC’s 
consultative work as a supplement to its ex- 
panded program of services to the profession. 
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Therefore it will help financially for a while 
toward that. This leaves President Fouracre 
with the task of seeking ways to cover the 
balance. He is already laying plans for his 
attack on these and various other Council 
problems, which he will share with you 
through a newsletter addressed to governing 
board members, division officers, chapter offi- 
cers, and others concerned. He hopes to ac- 
celerate the Council’s forward progress through 
a better informed and more active member- 
ship—and to do it by your elected officials 
serving in liaison capacity between you and 
International. 


Last chance to nominate 
“Randicapped Person of the Year” 


October 1 is the deadline for ICEC members 
to nominate their choice for this national 
award. 

Any member, chapter, or federation of chap- 
ters desiring to nominate a person should 
write Dorothy F. Pasch, 121 Southard Avenue, 
Toledo 2, Ohio, requesting an official nom- 
inating form and copy of directions and regu- 
lations for nominating a handicapped person 
for this honor. Miss Pasch is chairman of the 
ICEC committee handling nominations and 
all names and supporting data must reach her 
committee before October 1. 

Each year, the U.S. President’s Committee 
on the Handicapped selects a person for this 
honor. The person so selected must be severely 
handicapped and must have made a contribu- 
tion in the field of the employment of other 
handicapped. It may be a contribution of 
facilitating employment or an inspirational 
example. 





ICEC REPRESENTED AT NATIONAL 
MEETINGS OF EDUCATION GROUPS 


e Elizabeth Kelly, Romaine Mackie, and. W. 
Kuhn Barnett represented ICEC as Official 
guests at the 12th annual conference of the 
National Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards (NCTEPS). The 
meetings were held at the Mayflower Hotel 
in Washington, D.C., June 25-29, and were de- 
voted to discussing “Personnel Policies for 
Schools of the Future.” 

e Alma Finigan, supervisor of hospital and 
home instruction in the Chicago Public 
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Schools, will represent ICEC at the Elementary 
School Days at the 45th National Safety Con- 
gress and Exposition this fall in Chicago. 


e The 1957 Council on Cooperation in Teacher 
Education of the American Council on Edu- 
cation, holds its annual meeting at the Con- 
rad Hilton Hotel in Chicago, October 31 
through November 2. The theme of the meet- 
ing is “Desirable Policies for the Certification 
of Teachers.” ICEC’s delegates are Frances A. 
Mullen, assistant superintendent of schools, 
Chicago, and Frances P. Connor, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. Dr. Connor will 
jointly represent both ICEC and the Division 
of Teacher Education, of which she is presi- 
dent. 

e Ingeborg Severson will represent ICEC at 
Greenlake, Wisconsin, October 4-5. A confer- 
ence has been called by the National Council 
of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. to con- 
sider the responsibility of the church for the 
Christian education of exceptional persons. Dr. 
Severson will serve as a consultant for the 
occasion. 


MINNESOTA TO ORGANIZE FEDERATION 


Minnesota is organizing a state federation. 
The first convention is scheduled for October 
25-26 in Minneapolis. 


ILLASTEEC PLANS MEETING 


The Illinois Association for the Education of 
Exceptional Children has scheduled its 1957 
annual meeting in Springfield. Headquarters 
will be the Leland Hotel on November 1 and 2. 


People 


e Glidden L. Brooks has resigned as medical 
director of the United Cerebral Palsy Associa- 
tions. He becomes director of Brown Univer- 
sity’s newly formed Institute for Research in 
the Health Sciences, and will continue to serve 
as consultant for the UCPA Research and Ed- 
ucational Foundation. 


e George J. Clarke has been appointed exec- 
utive officer of the International Society for 
the Welfare of Cripples. Mr. Clarke was a 
member of the executive staff of the New York 
State Department of Social Welfare for many 
years. 

e Robert C. Anderson has been appointed di- 
rector of the Southern Regional Education 
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Board. He succeeds John E. Ivey, Jr., recently 
named executive vice-president of New York 
University. Dr. Anderson joined SREB in 1953 
and most recently served as director for the 
“Southern Regional Conference on Education 
Beyond the High School.” 

e Ross E. Hamilton, ICEC board member from 
the State of Washington, has accepted a posi- 
tion as consultant and chief of special services- 
severely disabled to the Division of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, State Board for Vocational Ed- 
ucation, Olympia, Washington, where he was 
state director of education for handicapped 
children. 


NEA RECEIVES GRANT 
FOR WORK WITH GIFTED 

William G. Carr, NEA executive secretary, 
announced to the Centennial Convention that 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York has 
appropriated $55,000 to the NEA. This money 
will be used for a Conference on the Education 
of Academically Gifted Students. Dr. James 
Conant is to serve as chairman of the project. 
Future Bulletins will provide further news of 
this program. 


LYMAN GINGER OF KENTUCKY 
IS NEA’S 97TH PRESIDENT 

President Lyman V. Ginger is the first Ken- 
tuckian to hold this highest office of the 
National Education Association. He assumed 
office on July 5th at the NEA Centennial Con- 
vention in Philadelphia. 

One of Dr. Ginger’s first 
official acts as president was 
to head the NEA delegation 
to the sixth annual con- 
ference of the World Con- 
federation of Organizations 
of the Teaching Profession 
in Frankfurt, Germany, 
August 2-9. 

Dr. Ginger, who is dean 
of the College of Education 
at the University of Kentucky, Lexington, 
has had an outstanding record of service to 
the teaching profession. A graduate of Ken- 
tucky Wesleyan College, he holds a doctor’s 
degree from the University of Kentucky. His 
teaching record covers service as a classroom 
instructor in junior and senior high schools, 
principal of a 12-grade school, and college 
teaching and administration, in addition to 
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service as president of the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association and membership on numerous 
state and national advisory education commit- 
tees. 


CENTENNIAL SPIRIT AND ACTIVITIES 
PREVAIL AFTER NEA CONVENTION 


Philadelphia was the scene of the “forward 
look” as the NEA convention adopted its pro- 
posed expanded program of services and lead- 
ership. 

Over 11,000 persons were in attendance, hur- 
rying to business sessions, touring exhibits, 
attending special meal functions, and listen- 
ing to prominent speakers. Some of the na- 
tional figures who spoke at general sessions 
included United States Vice President Richard 
M. Nixon, Norman Cousins, James B. Conant, 
Lawrence G. Derthick, Marion B. Folsom, 
Bruce Catton, and Howard A. Hanson—to 
mention a very few. 

NEA Executive Secretary William G. Carr 
pointed out that each of 25 other nations was 
represented in Philadelphia by one or more 
officers of its national teachers association— 
many of whom came only for the purpose of 
attendance at this historic occasion. 


NEA Centennial Stamp 


First-day sales of the NEA centennial stamp, 
conducted at the convention, exceeded sales 
of any other commemorative stamp in the his- 
tory of the Philadelphia post office. Here is a 
picture of the stamp. It is still available, so 
ask your local post office to stock them. 


* 


HONORING THE 
CHERS OF AMERICA, 


€ 





Edgar Wesley presented sprightly vignettes 
of NEA history at the first general session. 
Afterwards, hundreds of teachers flocked to 
the Sales Center to obtain his autographed 
copies of the official centennial history, NEA: 
The First. Hundred Years. 
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Centennial Plates 


Nearly 1000 centennial plates were ordered 
by participants. They were designed and placed 
on sale by the NEA Staff Organization, 
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PLATE B 


Plate A is of china with a gold and delft 
blue official NEA Seal, the Centennial Theme, 
and thirteen stars. The stars honor the 12 
states and the District of Columbia which were 
represented at the founding meeting in Phila- 
ielohia on August 26, 1857. There is a matching 
“eift blue border surrounded by a narrow gold 
band. The back of the plate carries a legend 
which points out that the NEA now has more 
than 700,000 members. Cost per plate A is $5. 

Plate B is a ceramic off-white plate with 
a narrow gold band on the rim. It carries a 
picture of the NEA Education Center, as it will 
appear when complete in 1958. The picture is 
blue-green, similar to the color of the build- 
ing. A legend on the back honors the teachers 
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for their loyal support. Cost per plate B is $3. 

Payments for plates must accompany orders 
and are available from NEASO, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Inasmuch as 
plates are shipped from the manufacturer, four 
to five weeks for delivery should be allowed. 


Expanded Program 


The centennial convention is over, but not 
the spirit or the meaning of the vital actions 
adopted at Philadelphia. As a result, the NEA 
program is being expanded and enhanced, in 
its many ramifications, as rapidly as the 
means can be appropriately developed. Its 
progress will be reported to you through the 
pages of NEA publications and in this Bulletin 
as it gradually unfolds. 


74 New Centennial Segins- 
74 Successful One Sows Out 


The following message appeared in the last 
issue of Staff Line, the house organ of the 
NEA staff organization in Washington, D.C. 


“This has been a great year. Let us recall 
just a few of its events. In July in Portland 
our Delegate Assembly endorsed the Proposed 
Expanded Program (later christened “PEP”). 
.. . In September the Association began con- 
sultative service in elementary education and 
began to co-sponsor one of the major TV 
shows. In October the Association received a 
citation from the Military District of Washing- 
ton for distinguished public service, with a 
parade at Fort Myer to mark the occasion. ... 
In December we let the contract for the third 
unit of the new NEA Center at Sixteenth and 
M Streets. That’s where the hole is now! 


In January, as Congress met, we began our 
efforts to secure funds for rural libraries, col- 
lege housing, and school building construction. 
During this month we launched our counsel- 
ing service on teacher’s salaries. . 


In April the NEA Birthday dinners were held 
in some 3,000 communities, headed by our 
dinner in Washington at which President 
Eisenhower was the principal speaker. Later 
in the month the first performance of the 
NEA Centennial music was given by the Na- 
tional Symphony Orchestra and the Howard 
University Choir. In May, we had the meeting 
of the NEA Departmental Officers, the con- 
ference between the NEA representatives and 
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those of the Magazine Publishers, and a con- 
ference in Puerto Rico for teachers’ organiza- 
tions of the Central American and Caribbean 
areas. 

Now, as the year comes to a close in June, 
we have completed the NEA Building Fund 
with a total of over $8,000,000 in cash and 
pledges. We have over 700,000 members, mak- 
ing this the largest professional organization 
in the world.” 

—William G. Carr 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, NEA 


WORLD REHABILITATION FUND FORMED 


A new voluntary organization to stimulate 
international understanding through sponsor- 
ship of international projects in rehabilitation 
of the physically handicapped is now active 
in the field. President of the new group is 
Howard A. Rusk. 

Objectives of the new organization are to 
speed independent self-assistance in under- 
developed areas; to make the contribution of 
the United States to the welfare of the dis- 


Whe are your chotcers for officers? 


The most important time for your opinion 
in an election is at nomination time. The 
nominations committee is about set to begin 
balloting on 1958 candidates—including your 
candidates if you submit their names with the 
necessary supporting data. 


Official Procedures for 
Submitting Names 


1. Any member of the Council may suggest 
names. (For 1958 vacancies, see list elsewhere 
in this Bulletin.) 

2. A candidate for office must meet the fol- 
lowing requirements: 

a. He or she must have been a Council mem- 
ber of seven years or more. 

b. He or she must have been prominently 
active in Council affairs. (For example, such 
as committee work, participation on conven- 
tion programs, holding offices, contributing 
articles for publication, and the like—on any 
level—local to international.) 

3. Names must be submitted in writing ac- 
companied by all the information requested. 

4. Submit your names to the chairman, 
Elizabeth M. Kelly. If you wish, you may send 
a copy to the nominations committee member 
from your state, provided there is one. (Com- 
plete listing with addresses of such chairmen 
will appear in your October Bulletin.) 


Balloting Procedure of the 
Nominating Committee 


1. All suggested names accompanied by the 
information requested will be balloted upon 
by the nominations committee. 

2. Each committee member will indicate three 
choices for each vacancy. 
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3. Votes will be weighted on the basis of 
three points for a first choice, two points for 
a second choice, and one point for a third 
choice. 

4. The four candidates receiving the highest 
number of weighted votes will be chosen for 
successive balloting. 

5. The low candidate on the second and suc- 
ceeding ballots will be eliminated until one 
candidate has received a majority of all 
weighted votes cast. 


Governing Board Vacancies 
Term of Office: 1958-61 


I. Vacancies for which nominations will be 
made by the nominations committee and for 
which elections will be conducted by the dele- 
gate assembly: 

Office Incumbent 
President-elect ....... Lloyd M. Dunn 
Recording secretary ... Josephine Kelly 
Massachusetts member Helen B. Sullivan 
Nebraska member ....Don Warner 

II. Vacancies for which elections will be con- 
ducted by the respective state federations con- 
cerned. (Each state will report, on forms fur- 
nished by headquarters, the person elected.) 


Office Incumbent 

DOME GIORG: 3. .saewens Harry F. Latshaw 
Michigan .............Mabel Giszczak 
Minnesota! .......... Maynard C. Reynolds 
MEMOS 2k cok eek oes Nelle Dabney 

New Jersey ........... Merrill Hollinshead 
OW SOLE. 60.6598 603 We Joseph Fenton 
North Carolina ....... Felix Barker 





1It is assumed that Minnesota, which at present 
has no federation, will have organized one in time to 
conduct its own election for a board member. 
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abled throughout the world better understood; | 
and to develop international understanding 


and friendship. The Fund hopes to achieve 
these objectives by grants to existing operating Wake Your Plane Nou 


international agencies for special international , 
| 
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rehabilitation projects. 
Under the first international scholarship, j the ~ 
known as the American President Lines Fel- Miami Ss ne Regional 
lowship, a physician from the Philippines will 
be given a minimum of one year’s advanced Hou. 13-16, 1957 
training in physical medicine and rehabilita- 
tion. | 
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SUGGESTED CANDIDATES FOR ICEC OFFICE 
To: Elizabeth M. Kelly 


Assistant Superintendent of Schools Vacancies: 
Board of Education President-Elect 
31 Green Street Recording Secretary 


Newark 2, New Jersey Massachusetts Board Member 


Nebraska Board Member 


Deadline: 
Oct. 15, 1957 


(Note to member suggesting a candidate: Prepare a form similar to this one for each candi- 
date you suggest—or frame a letter that contains the information requested.) 


I wish to suggest a candidate for ICEC office for the term July 1, 1958—June 30, 1961. 

Office for which suggestion is made_—___ a eee 
Name of proposed candidate__— ate cae pect eae pe ae esas 
Present position : ; oe tee Re cetael 


Street 7 i : neers 2 eth * x ee 
State or 


City - a Ae Province . 

Approximately how long has he or she been an ICEC member? ; ee es 

If he or she belongs to a chapter, which one? 2 as 
Is this nomination supported by an official vote of an ICEC group, such as a local chapter, state 


chapter, or state federation?___ _____If so, which one? aac itd whe Ee eee tae 





Date the support was voted_ : . Be ek 
Important Council activities in w hich (s) he has engaged—local, state, “national, or international. 


Other major contributions (s)he has made to special “education. as eS 


I recommend the above per son as a qualified, , responsible individual and have reason 1 to believe 
that (s)he would accept if nominated and serve ably if elected. 


Signed 5 ea i RO OD Cae Se 
State or 

City - jh Net a ee eee Province - : 

Chapter, if any. : ET ee ten : Date —_ ptt Be eee a 8 


(Note: Failure to supply the information requested will disqualify a candidate from considera- 
tion. On the other hand, please omit exhaustive biographies.) 
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ARTICLE X. MEMBERSHIPS OUTSIDE THE UNITED STATES 


Section 1. The responsibilities and privileges of Council membership shall be extended on the same basis 
to members of all countries, provided that, from time to time, the governing board of the Council, 
upon consultation with chapter, federation, and/or other Council officials of any country outside the 
United States, may modify, according to its judgment, the financial and service arrangements existing 
for said chapters and federations, for the purpose of promoting in such a country, a cooperating yet 
independent, nation-wide professional organization for the education of exceptional children. 


ARTICLE XI. PERSONNEL, HEADQUARTERS, AND PUBLICATIONS 


Section I. 
A. The governing board may operate a headquarters to administer the Council’s program in accord- 


ance with policy established in the bylaws. 
B. The governing board may publish a professional journal and/or other materials devoted to Council 


purposes. 


ARTICLE XII. NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL AFFILIATIONS 


Section 1. The Council may affiliate with any national or international organization under either a tem- 
porary or long-term agreement that will promote the cause of education and general well-being of 
exceptional children and/or youth, provided such affiliation is recommended by the governing board 


and approved by the delegate assembly. 


ARTICLE Xill. TRUST FUND 


Section 1. The Council is authorized to accept gifts, bequests, and money for life memberships, all of 


which shall be deposited in a trust fund. 


Section 2. 
A. The trust fund shall be administered by a board of trustees composed of the three most immediate 


living past presidents who are not members of the governing board. 
B. The person on the board of trustees whose ICEC presidency was earliest shall serve as chairman. 


Section 3. 
A. The board of trustees shall transfer to the governing board, upon request by that board, earnings 


on receipts from living life members. 
B. The receipts, and earnings thereon, from life memberships ef deceased persons shall become a part 


of the trust fund capital. 
C. Money may be transferred from the fund for use in a special project when requested by two-thirds 
vote of the governing board members present and voting and when approved by a two-thirds vote 


of the board of trustees. 


Section 4. The treasurer of the Council sha!l serve as treasurer for the trust fund, but without mem- 


bership on the board of trustees. 


ARTICLE XIV. AMENDMENTS 


Section I. 
A. This constitution may be amended at the annual delegate assembly of the Council by a two-thirds 


vote. 
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B. Proposed amendments to the constitution must be presented in an annual delegate assembly and 
publicized to the membership within six months thereafter, subject to vote at the next delegate 
assembly. 


Section 2. 


A. The bylaws may be amended at any annual delegate assembly of the Council by a majority vote. 

B. The contents of the proposed amendments to the bylaws must be available to the members of the 
assembly, through established convention announcement channels, at least eight hours before the 
time set for voting on them. 


Sylawe 
Revision of April, 1956 


ARTICLE I. ORGANIZATION 


Section 1. 
A chapter shall be defined as the basic organizational unit of the International Council for Exceptional Children. 


A chapter must make application for a charter in order to be recognized. The charter shall designate the kind of or- 
ganization (local chapter, state chapter, state federation, division) and should bear the date from which continuous charter 
status has been maintained. 


A chapter may be issued a charter by the executive committee under the following conditions: 

A. A chapter shall have at least 15 active members. 

B. A chapter shall consist of a duly organized, independent, functioning group of persons interested in the education of 
exceptional children. A majority of the membership shall be actively engaged in professional work related to the 
education of exceptional children. 

C. A chapter shall have a constitution and bylaws which have been approved by the executive committee as in agree- 
ment with the constitution and bylaws of the ICEC. F 

D. A chapter shall maintain an active program that meets Council standards. 

E. A chapter shall have duly elected officials charged by the membership with the responsibility of administering the 
program. 

F. A chapter shall keep its affiliations with the International Council intact. 

G. A chapter shall keep appropriate records and make annual reports. 

H. A charter shall keep an approved and up-to-date copy of its constitution and bylaws on file in the International 
Council headquarters office. 

I. A chapter shall have been in successful operation sufficiently long to have established its stability and quality of 
program and to have filed a minimum of two satisfactory annual reports for the period immediately preceding the 
granting of the charter. For the period preceding the issuance of a charter, an accepted applicant chapter shall be 
granted all chapter privileges. 

J. Regular and student members shall pay annual dues. 

K. A local chapter shall hold a minimum of four meetings during each year. 


Section 2. 


Charters shall be annually renewed by the executive committee on the basis of having maintained the conditions required 
in Section 1. 


Section 3. 


A. A division shall be composed of 25 or more members of the International Council for Exceptional Children who, 
because of common professional interests in a limited special area dealing with the education of exceptional children, 
desire to work within the structure of the International Council for Exceptional Children in furthering their objec- 
tives. 

B. Such a division shall organize itself and conduct its affairs in harmony with the constitution and bylaws of the 
International Council for Exceptional Children. It shall make an annual report of officers, committees, and program 
to the executive committee of the Council. 

C. A division shall be chartered by the executive committee upon approval of a written statement (or constitution and 
bylaws) setting forth the administrative organization and purposes of the division. Such charter shall be renewed 
annually on approval by the executive committee of its program. 
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ARTICLE Ii. MEMBERSHIP 
Section 1. 


A regular member is a person, not a student member or life member, who is concerned with the education of excep- 
tional children or in a field closely associated therewith, and who has paid his dues. 


Section 2. 


A student member may be any student who is enrolled in a college or university at either the undergraduate or graduate 
level and who is not simultaneously engaged in full-time employment and who has paid his dues. Any salaried person 
engaged in professional work is not eligible for student membership. 


Section 3. 


A. A life member may be anyone who has the qualifications required for a regular member and has paid the sum of 
$150 to the Council. 

B. International shall advance annually to each federation 50¢ for each life membership in the state thereof and shall 
credit with $1.00 each of the respective local chapters with which the life members affiliate. 

C. International shall advance annually to each state chapter $1.50 for each life membership in said state. 


ARTICLE Ill. DUES 


Section 1. 


Base membership dues shall be determined by the delegate assembly and shall be payable on or before January 1 of 
each year. 


Section 2. 


Dues of members shall be paid to the international office as follows: 
A. Where the member is a chapter member the dues shall be forwarded by the chapter treasurer. 
B. Individual members shall forward dues according to regulations adopted by the governing board. 


Section 3. 
There shall be no affiliation fee for divisions or federations and no duplicate international dues for their members. 


ARTICLE !V. FEDERATIONS AND STATE CHAPTERS 


Section 1. 

A federation of chapters may be organized in any state, or federal territory, province, or the District of Columbia, hav- 
ing two (2) or more chapters and a total of one hundred (100) or more members when approved by the executive committee 
and accepted by the governing board. No federation may be formed in a part of a state, and no chapter can be organized in a 
state, federal territory, province, or the District of Columbia, where a federation exists without becoming affiliated as a 
member of the federation. 

A federation of chapters shall have a constitution and bylaws which have been approved by the executive committee as 
in agreement with the constitution and bylaws of the ICEC. 

A federation of chapters shall have the usual officers necessary to such an organization and shall have, in addition, some 
form of governing body which will provide representation of local chapters in the state federation. 

A federation shall have at least one meeting a year. This meeting shall provide for both a business meeting and profes- 
sional program for the membership. 


Section 2. 


A state chapter must have at least one full day meeting a year. 


Section 3. 


A province in Canada shall be given the same interpretation as is used throughout the constitution and bylaws for a 
state. (See Article IV, section 1, Constitution) 


ARTICLE V. DUTIES OF OFFICERS 


Section 1. 
The duties of officers shall be such as are implied by their respective titles and such as are specified in these bylaws. 


Section 2. 


The president shall: 
A. Be the chief executive officer of the Council. 
B. Preside at the annual delegate assembly. 
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Call and preside at meetings of the governing board and the executive committee. 

Appoint, and be an ex-officio non-voting member of all committees except nominations and elections. 

Represent the Council in coordinating efforts with those of other agencies. 

Cause the report of the nominating committee to be printed and distributed to the membership ten (10) weeks prior 
to the annual convention. 

G. Give leadership to general policy making and directives. 


ARO 


Section 3. 
In case of absence or disability of the president the president-elect shall act in his place and with his authority. 


Section 4. 
The recording secretary shall keep a record of all proceedings of the annual delegate assembly, the meetings of the 
governing board, the executive committee, the publications board, and the interagency relations committee. 


Section 5. 

The treasurer shall be bonded and shall be responsible for accounting for all funds in a manner prescribed by the 
governing board. He shall make an annual report to the governing board and to the delegate assembly. His books shall be 
audited at the end of each administrative year by a certified public accountant. 


Section 6. 
An executive secretary shall be employed by the executive committee. He shall: 
A. Be the administrative officer to carry out the instructions of the governing board and the executive committee. 
B. Attend all meetings of the executive committee, the governing board, and the delegate assembly. 
C. Administer the Council’s program and coordinate its activities. 


D. Direct the work of the International Office. 
E. Report annually to the governing board on the state of the Council and its needs, and make recommendations for 


carrying out its policies and meeting its needs. 
F. Be an ex-officio non-voting member of all committees, except nominations and elections. 
G. Nominate key personnel for the International Office, and select other employed personnel. 
H. Make decisions on problems of the office requiring immediate action, subject to approval of the executive committee.. 
I. Perform other functions as directed by the executive committee. 


ARTICLE VI. COMMITTEES 


Section 1. 

Standing and special committees shall be appointed by the president to promote the work of the Council. 

A. Standing committees shall be: 1. Nominations, 2. Elections, 3. Credentials, 4. Resolutions, 5. Membership, 6. Pro- 
gram, 7. Legislation, 8. International relations. 

B. Each standing committee shall be three (3) or more members, serving on a staggered-term basis, one-third of 
whom shall be appointed from former members of the committee. No division or other organization or agency 
shall be appointed to perform Council committee function. 

C. All standing committees reporting to the delegate assembly shall first report to the governing board. 


Section 2. 
The nominations committee shall present a slate of officers: president-elect, recording secretary, and treasurer, and 
members of the governing board under Section 2C of Article VII of the constitution. 


Section 3. 
The elections committee shall have the following responsibilities: 
A. To prepare ballots. 
B. To conduct the elections at such time and place as designated by the president and listed in the conventicn program. 
C. To keep a poll book showing name of delegate, name of chapter, and number of votes approved by the cre- 


dentials committee. 
D. To have three (3) members of the elections committee present at all times when voting is in process and the 


ballots are being counted. 
E. To count the election ballots and submit a report of the count to the president with the poll book and the credentials 


book. 


Section 4. 
The credentials committee shall have the following responsibilities: 
A. To be present at the credentials desk and certify delegate credentials at such time and place as designated by the 


president and listed in the convention program. 
B. To keep a credentials book listing the name, chapter, and number of votes for each delegate, or alternate, approved 


by the committee. 
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C. To approve no credentials except those presented on the regulation form prescribed by the executive committee and 
signed by the president of the chapter or state federation making the appointment. 

D. To have one member present with the credentials book during the time the polls are open for elections. 

E. To supervise the seating of delegates at the delegate assembly and to supervise the counting of votes. 


Section 5. 
The resolutions committee shall formulate and present resolutions to the annual delegate assembly. 


Section 6. 
The membership committee shall formulate plans to be approved by the executive committee for a continuous promo- 
tion of membership growth in the Council through the state federations, state chapters, and chapters. 


Section 7. 

The program committee shall plan programs according to the policies and directives made by the executive committee, 
and develop the program for the annual convention or adjourned meetings subject to executive committee approval. The 
committee shall keep the local arrangements committee informed of plans and advise them of necessary arrangements. The 
program committee will prepare a draft of the complete convention program for approval of the executive committee who 
will have the same printed. 


Section 8. 
The committee on legislation shall: 
A. Continuously study laws (both enacted and proposed), also rules and regulations pertaining to exceptional children 


at international, national, state, and local levels. 
B. Make recommendations to the delegate assembly, governing board, and executive committee concerning legislative 


proposals which the Council might support or oppose. 


Section 9. 
The committee on international relations shall: 
A. Establish relations with groups in other counties with reference to the education and general welfare of exceptional 
children. 
B. Promote exchange of ideas and information. 


Section 10. 


Special committees may be established and their functions assigned at the discretion of the president. 
ARTICLE Vil. GOVERNING BOARD 


Section 1. 
The duties of the governing board shall include: 
A. To formulate and recommend policies and programs for the Council to the delegate assembly. 
B. To review and confirm the acts and authorizations of the executive committee. 
C. To approve the annual budget of the Council. 
D. To approve the annual audit of funds of the Council. 
E. To adopt salary schedules. 
F. To formulate administrative policies. 


Section 2. 

If a state representative member of the governing board is elected to an office in the Council, his acceptance shall auto- 
matically terminate his membership as a board member under the previous assignment and the position shall be filled as 
indicated in Section 6, of Article VII, of the constitution. 


ARTICLE Vill. EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Section 1. 


The executive committee shall: 

Conduct all appropriate executive business of the Council. 

Make appointments of key personnel to the Council staff and recommend the duties and functions of the same to the 
governing board. 

Recommend the annual Council budget. 

Provide an annual audit of Council funds. 

Act as publications board. 

Select the site of conventions and other meetings sponsored by the Council, select the local arrangements chairman, 
determine the registration fee, and make decisions on all arrangements for the meetings. 

Approve the report of activities and constitutions of all chapters, state federations, and divisions of the Council. 
Issue charters. 

Arrange that the Council office shall inform chapters with essential informatien relative to number of delegates to 
the annual convention and the procedure for certifying delegates. 


MOO p> 


Poo 
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ARTICLE IX. MEETINGS : 


Section 1. 

The convention city and dates shall be selected by the executive committee for the annual meeting and other inter- 
national or regional meetings authorized by the governing board. The executive committee will consider the invitations 
and support of local chapters and the cooperative interest of local professional and civic authorities, also, the adequacy 
of accommodations and the rotation of the convention among various regions. 


Section 2. 
Meetings of individual member delegates shall be arranged, as need indicates, by the president. The president shall 
preside or designate another to preside until a presiding officer has been elected by such a group. 


Section 3. 
The program of the convention shall provide in general or sectional meetings a consideration of the interests of all types 
of exceptional children. 


Section 4. 

A registration fee appropriate to the needs of the convention of the Council shall be determined by the executive com- 
mittee. 
Section 5. 

All meetings including group breakfasts, luncheons, or other meetings shall be cleared with the executive secretary 


before being scheduled 


ARTICLE X. TRUST FUND 


Section 1. 
The fund shall be invested in such manner as the board of trustees shall decide. 


Section 2. 
Special projects for which the fund may be used shall be defined as those activities which are not a part of the day-by-day 
operations or regular functions of the Council. 


ARTICLE Xi. PARLIAMENTARY RULES 


Section 1. 
The rules of parliamentary practice comprised in Roberts Rules of Order, Revised, shall govern the proceedings of 
this Council subject to the special rules which have been or may be adopted. 


Proposed Keuisiours to the Constitution 
First Reading at Pittsburgh 
Apt 1957 


Effort was made by the delegate assembly in Pittsburgh to propose revisions that will keep the | 
Council’s constitution in tune with our organization’s growth and progress. The following changes were 
recommended for second reading and adoption next April in Kansas City, Missouri. 


Article I. Section 2. B. 

(1) A single over-all state chapter in each of those states which, in the opinion of the executive committee, is 
small enough, either geographically or in ICEC membership, for both local and state needs to be better met 
by such means. 

Explanation: To clarify the meaning of “small enough” and to fix responsibility for determining such. 


Article I. Section 3. 
B. Any special interest group of ICEC members, or any national organization interested in the education of excep- 
tional children, which desires affiliation as a division, shall be granted applicant status upon approval by the 
Council’s governing board. 


Explanation: To limit divisions to national organizations. The confusion over the question of whether the Council would i 
become two national Councils when its name is changed or remain an international organization as at present probably 
prompted this proposal. In the light of action taken by the assembly in Pittsburgh, it may be out of order. 
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C. Any applicant group—chapter, federation, or division—shall become officially affiliated as an integral part of 
the ICEC and shall receive an appropriate charter upon executive committee approval of its constitution and by- 
laws and its record. 


Explanation: To drop the word “Council” before the word “record” as being unnecessary, if not slightly confusing. 


Article IV. Section 1. 


B. Any group of 25 persons within a state, which meets the other requirements as set forth in the constitution and 
bylaws is eligible to apply for the privilege of organizing into an over-all state chapter. 


Explanation: A new provision to establish the minimum number of members necessary for a state chapter. 


Article V. Section 3. 


B. The nominating committee’s report shall be submitted to the president in time for release to the membership 
30 days prior to the opening of the next annual delegate assembly. 


Explanation: To give more time for the nominations committee to do its work. At present the report must be made 20 weeks 
in advance of the assembly and be reported to the membership 10 weeks in advance. 


C. Other nominations may be made by any group of 100 regular and/or life members or 25 delegates in attendance 
at the assembly, signing a nomination petition. Such nominations shall be presented to the president and the 
delegate assembly immediately after the report of the nominations committee to the delegate assembly. 


Explanation: To make possible nominations in the assembly either by delegates or non-delegates. 
I } ) : § 


Article V. 


Section 4. Nominations shall be voted upon at the annual delegate assembly and each person elected shall hold of- 
fice for the period elected beginning with the next administration year (June 1) or until he is replaced by a duly 
elected successor. The recording secretary and treasurer shall each hold office for a three-year term as described in the 


bylaws. 


Explanation: To change the administration year to coincide with the fiscal year, namely June 1-May 31. 


Article V. Section 5. 


A. A vacancy in the office of presidency shall be filled by automatic succession of the president-elect to such office. 
In the event of vacancy in both the presidency and the presidency-elect, the former shall be filled by action 
of the governing board, in meeting, or by nomination and ballot conducted by mail. 

(1) Any appointee filling this vacancy shall serve until the end of the current administration year or until re- 
placed by a duly-elected successor. 


Explanation: To refer the filling of the post on the executive committee, ordinarily occupied by the immediate past presi- 


dent, back to the governing board. The wording of this provision may require further consideration in Kansas City. 


Article V. Section 6. 


An elective officer cannot succeed himself in the same office. 


Explanation: To bring ICEC procedures in line with common practice. 


Article VI. Section 2. 


A. Each local and each state chapter shall be entitled to one vote for each 20 members, plus one for any additional 
fraction thereof, provided further that each chapter shall have a minimum of one vote. 


Explanation: To help eliminate the confusion now existing regarding the minimum number of members required for 
chapter membership. The change in wording creates no change in assembly representation. 


Article VI. Section. 4. 


B. Each federation shall be entitled to one vote for each 20 individual members in the state, plus one for any re- 
maining fraction thereof, provided further that each federation shall have a minimum of one vote. 


Explanation: Complete rewording to conform with Article VI. Section 2. A. above. 
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“Education of the Gifted in Winnipeg” 


Arthur D. Thomson feels readers might well con- 
sider the answers to the following: 

1. Why is it essential that the public schools give 
some attention to the education of the mentally ad- 
vanced? 

2. What are the essentials in a program designed 
to meet the needs of the mentally advanced? 

3. Segregation is the best answer to this problem 


in Winnipeg. What can your schools do? 


“Vocational Planning in the Public Schools 
for the Hard of Hearing” 


According to Wanda E. Yerkes: 

1. What five problems should be eliminated in or- 
der to do more accurate statistical research in pro- 
viding education for the deaf? 

2. Is the exact incidence of hearing loss in school 


age children known? 


3. Vocational planning for the hard of hearing 
must include responsibility for many types of ad- 
justment. Consider the types of adjustments and 
their bearing on effective job placement. 


“Emotional Maladjustment and Special Edu- 
cation” 


Henry J. Dupont suggests the reader consider 
these questions: 


1. Why should the school assume leadership in the 
detection and treatment of the emotionally mal- 
adjusted child? 


2. What methods for screening the maladjusted 
child were most widely used in special education 
in 1955? 


3. What treatment methods for the maladjusted 
child were most widely used in special education 
in 1955? 





Article IX. Section 1. 


A. The Council shall meet in international convention annually, at a time to be determined by the executive com- 
mittee, to consider problems pertinent to the Council and to the education and related needs of exceptional 
children. An annual financial report for the past fiscal year, June 1,-May 31, shall be given to the delegates. 


Explanation: To eliminate a recommended date, which has been impractical to keep. 


Article XIV. Section 1. 


B. A proposed amendment to the constitution must be approved, at a first reading, in an annual delegate assembly, 
and publicized to the membership at least three months prior to the next delegate assembly at which time it will 


be presented for a final vote. 


Explanation: To give more time for publication if needed. 


REORGANIZATION COMMITTEE 
Richard S. Dabney, Chairman 
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—G. ORVILLE JOHNSON 


Community Leadership for Special Education 


Romaine P. Mackie and Patricia Robbins 


Directors and supervisors of special education 
in local school systems, according to a recent pub- 
lication* of the United States Office of Education, 
need a wide array of highly specialized knowledge 
and skills if they are to be effective administrators 
and supervisors of community-wide educational 
programs for handicapped and gifted children. De- 
lineation of these distinctive competencies is the 
focal point of the latest in a series of reports based 
on the findings from the nationwide study, “Qual- 
ification and Preparation of Teachers of Exceptional 
Children.” In this exploratory, opinion-type re- 
search, the Office of Education enlisted the partici- 
pation of nearly 2000 special educators throughout 
the nation. The publication, Directors and Super- 
visors of Special Education in Local School Sys- 
tems, in addition to a section devoted to compe- 
tencies, reports the opinions of nearly 1400 of these 
special educators on the professional preparation 
and experiences which contribute to successful 
administration or supervision of special education 
programs in local communities. The major find- 
ings are summarized here, together with some im- 
plications they may have for leaders in the field of 
both general and special education. 


Findings 

Opinions on competencies needed by those who 
administer and supervise local special education 
programs were contributed by two groups—153 





* Adopted from the concluding chapter of the U. S. 


Office of Education publication, Directors and Supervisors 
of Special Education in Local School Systems. 
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directors and supervisors of special education work- 
ing in 112 local school systems of all sizes across 
the nation, and a 12-member committee of experts 
in the education of exceptional children in local 
communities. Nearly all of the 36 competencies in- 
cluded in an inquiry form for evaluation by the 
153 directors and supervisors received an average 
rating of “extremely important” or “very impor- 
tant.” (The other choices were “important” and 
“less important.”) For this reason it would seem 
that this list has significance for a director or su- 
pervisor who is trying to develop knowledge, skills, 
and abilities which will make him effective. 

When this list of 36 knowledges and abilities 
was arranged in rank order of importance, first 
for the director, and then for the supervisor, cer- 
tain areas of knowledge and skill were highlighted 
as more important for one than for the other. 
Statistical tests for significant differences between 
the evaluations of importance for a director and 
for a supervisor revealed that about one-third were 
considered more important for a director, about 
one-third more important for a supervisor, and 
the remaining third about equally important for 
both. Emphasized for a director were those compe- 
tencies which center around the broad concept of 
leadership, and for a supervisor those which center 
on the teaching-learning situation. 

Among those most highly valued for a director 
were: ability to give leadership to the entire special 
education program, to relate it to the regular school 
program as well as to community needs and re- 
sources, and to select a qualified staff. He particu- 
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larly needs to know about services provided by 
public agencies and by other professional persons 
in the community, such as psychologists, social 
workers, and medical specialists. 


Most highly valued for a supervisor were those 
knowledges and skills necessary to consult with 
teachers about such matters as teacher-pupil rela- 
tionships, teaching methods, educational adjust- 
ments, specialized materials and equipment, and 
the emotional and social needs of children. 

Skill in working cooperatively with parent groups 
was thought to be more important for a director, 
while establishing working relationships with in- 
dividual parents was a skill thought to be more 
needed by supervisors. 

The work of the local leader in special education 
extends into the community: ratings indicated that 
both the director and supervisor must be equipped 
to work as a member of a professional team and 
must know, and be able to work with, the agencies 
offering services for the various types of handi- 
capped children. Too, it is equally important for 
both to know the physical, mental, and emotional 
characteristics of, the major studies about, and the 
current trends in educational programs for each 
type of exceptional child for which he is respon- 
sible. 

The committee of experts stressed most of these 
same competencies in their report. In addition, 
they identified three areas of competence not in- 
cluded in the checklist: research, public relations, 
and teacher recruitment. 

The diversity of competencies desirable for a 
director is even more extensive than casual obser- 
vation of the findings might suggest. The list of 
competencies must, in a sense, be multiplied by the 
number of areas of special education for which 
he is responsible, because of the many special needs 
of children who have different types of deviations. 


A majority of nearly 1,400 special educators— 
teachers, state and local supervisory personnel, and 
college staff members—indicated that local special 
education leaders should come from the teaching 
ranks and above all should have had experience 
in teaching at least one type of exceptional child. 
They thought professional preparation should con- 
tinue beyond the undergraduate level at least to 
the master’s degree, with emphasis on all areas of 
special education for the director, and concentra- 
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tion on one or two areas of special education for 
the supervisor. 

The personality characteristics of individuals 
giving leadership to special education programs in 
local school systems appeared to be very important 
to the teachers. Through free response comments, 
740 teachers of all types of handicapped and gifted 
children portrayed the ideal director or supervisor 
as a person who is “emotionally mature;” who is 
“keen-thinking,” “understanding,” and “tactful;” 
who is truly “democratic,” “positive,” and “ideal- 
istic;” who is “ethical,” and who has an “honest 
interest” in people. 

More than 800 teachers identified and described 
services which they felt local special education 
leaders should provide. Those most frequently men- 
tioned were: consultation and guidance; collection 
and dissemination of information pertaining to ex- 
ceptional children; in-service education of teachers; 
conducting a public relations and public education 
program; and helping to coordinate the entire 
community program for exceptional children. 


implications 


On the basis of these and other findings from the 
study, the publication, Directors and Supervisors 
of Special Education in Local School Systems, sug- 
gests some directions which specialized supervision 
is likely to’take in the near future. An accelerated 
demand for directors and supervisors to give lead- 
ership to programs for handicapped and gifted 
children can be expected because of increased en- 
rollment of exceptional children in local school 
systems and because of the estimated number of 
children still requiring service. Until rather re- 
cently such supervisory personnel was recruited 
from fields other than special education, but today 
with increased knowledge about exceptional chil- 
dren and with expanding opportunities for profes- 
sional preparation, the standards for selection will 
certainly become more specialized. 


Directors and supervisors will increasingly be ex- 
pected to have competencies different in degree and 
kind from those needed by a special teacher or even 
by a supervisor of a regular elementary or secondary 
program. Before becoming directors or supervisors, 
they will need to acquire technical knowledge about 
many subjects (such as mental deficiency or cere- 
bral palsy) and attain skills which will enable them 
to help solve the educational problems of handi- 
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capped and gifted children. To insure the best pos- 
sible use of all school facilities, the special super- 
visors will also need to understand the program, 
organization, and resources of the total school 
system and to have a close working relationship 
with educators in the regular program. 

Persons preparing to be directors or supervisors 
in local school systems will inevitably seek colleges 
which offer preparation at the graduate level and 
whose curriculums are comprehensive enough to 
fully prepare them for work in all, or most areas of 
exceptionality. They will tend to choose those col- 
leges which offer opportunities wider in scope and 
with more depth than is required to prepare a spe- 
cial class teacher. Those preparing for leadership in 
this field should expect ample opportunity in their 
advanced university preparation to develop skill in 
supervision and in working as a team member with 
regular and special educators, with medical and 
other professional personnel, with parents, and with 
representatives from community agencies. 
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FACILITIES OF A NEW BUILDING 
ELABORATE RECREATIONAL FACILITIES . . . 


Summer Session—June 30 to August 11, 1958 


Also complete undergraduate and graduate curricula during academic year. 



















Summer 1958 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Administration 
Blind and Partially Sighted 


i Cerebral Palsy 
ae Crippled Children 
leaf and Hard of Hearing 
saci aa — 
ifted Children 
OFESNOps, = and Homebound 
i hildren 
Curricula, Mental Retardation 
and Multiply Handicapped 
Psychology of Exceptional 
Demonstration Children, 
Remedial Reading 
School in Severely Retarded Children 


Speech Correction 
Visiting Teachers 
Vocational Rehabilitation 


. . OUTSTANDING FACULTY 
SCENIC BEAUTY 


For detailed information regarding courses, housing, tuition, and related 
matters, write Dr. William M. Cruickshank, Director, Education of Exceptional 
Children, School of Education, Syracuse University, Syracuse 10, New York. 





Becerse of the trend toward higher professional 


stand for directors and supervisors, including a 
backg. »\.1d of teaching both normal and excep- 


tional children and the attainment of a high level of 
professional competence in every area for which he 
will have responsibility, it would seem that adequate 
scholarships will be needed for individuals who have 
outstanding qualifications and who wish to prepare 
themselves to direct and supervise educational pro- 


grams serving exceptional children. 


The best qualified directors and supervisors of 
special education will likely be attracted and re- 
tained by school systems with well-informed and 
sympathetic administrators and school board mem- 
bers. Persons with a high degree of competence— 
that is those equipped with the kinds of specialized 
knowledge and skill identified in this study, as well 
as those with ability to work with individuals who 
have sevére human problems—will seek school sys- 
tems in which they can make the greatest contri- 
bution. 
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Irene Miller and Geraldine Welty 
Dixon State School 
Dixon, Illinois 


Many children, among them the educable men- 
tally handicapped, do not produce the right blend 
sounds associated with the written symbol. 

A majority of such children profit to some degree 
by well directed training in word recognition tech- 
niques both visual and auditory. The amount of 
training given in work techniques should be fitted 
to the needs of the learner. The child who is mentally 
retarded has fewer tools with which to work. Be- 
cause of his lack of background experiences, his 
vocabulary, word recognition, and meanings of 
words cannot be fully developed by depending on 
general word configuration, context and picture 
clues. As most children, the child with low mental 
ability has a need for systematic training in methods 
of word recognition. 

@ arms of a speech project are to help children 
with mental difficulties listen more carefully to be- 
ginnings and ending of words; note similarities and 
differences in words; associate sounds with single 
letters, blends and groups of letters; enunciate more 
clearly; attack strange or new words more effective- 
ly; read more accurately. 

@ MATERIALS valuable for a speech project for 
children with mental deviation are a collection of 
magazine pictures representing blends mounted on 
6” x 8” tag boards; objects and pictures in the 
school room identified by beginning sounds or 
blends; cross word puzzles; list of known words on 
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which to build new blend words; list of known 
words to be used for practice in using blends in con- 
sonant substitution; magnetic baseball board and 
magnets; cards with symbols for blends on them, 
held together with rings; 4” x 4” cards with blends 
on them to be used for “Bingo;” gold squares of 
paper with which to cover the blends; a list of 
words. s 

@ PROCEDURES to use in the speech project for chil- 
dren with mental deviations are as follows: Children 
should be trained to begin with the initial consonant 
or consonant combinations and scan the complete 
word from left to right, analyzing as they go. 

Ear training develops sensitivity to likenesses and 
differences in sound. As soon as pupil can hear that 
Miller begins like Mother, and so on, he should be 
taught that identical sounds are represented by 
identical symbols. When pupils have acquired the 
ability to use initial consonants they can learn to 
use consonant combinations or blends in the same 
manner. They can get some words by scanning each 
individual consonant. The quicker and better way 
is to see “cc” “ccc” as a blend or group. 

The speech project is one of development. One 
ability or skill will function for awhile, to be fol- 
lowed by another. The progress is slow. 

It is important that learned techniques should 
have systematic practice in varied situations as well 


as in content. 
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big 
adventure 


for the exceptional child 


how these hollow 

blocks help you 
meet his needs 

No one needs the challenge 

of do-it-yourself as much 

as this child! Now, these 

safe, simple blocks help 

give each child experience 

he is ready for. Blocks in- 

terlock — build big struc- 

tures quickly! 

Basic # 4 Unit: 

12. 12-inch Ponderosa pine 

blocks, 4 boards, $30 

#6 Unit: 

six 24-inch blocks, four boards 

$30 

#10 Unit: 

twelve 6-inch cubes (non-inter- 

locking ends), $17.50 
f.o.b. Birmingham, Mich. 


MOR-PLA 
JUMBO-BLOX 


Dept. E 957, Box 414 
Detroit 31, Mich. 


achievement for the blind child 


speech comes more easily here 


How 
blocks—told in nation-wide 
survey. For free copy, write 
Dept. E 957, Box 414, De- 
troit 31, Mich. 


f.o.b. Birmingham, Mich. 


“Now I’M the captain!” First experiences, fresh 
experiences in creative play help unfold abilities 
of the pre-primary blind. To set the scene, these 
Mor-Pla blocks. Each Blok end has the raised 
“lip” a child’s fingers unerringly find—to build 
interlocking structures that are steady, ready for 


fun and learning. 


Basic #4 Unit, $30 


MOR-PLA 
JUMBO-BLOX 


Dept. E 957, Box 414, Detroit 31, Michigan 
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Weight of each 12-inch 
Blok, 3 pounds. All edges 
rounded, sanded smooth 
and safe. 





Stove shows 


Words for concepts, the imaginings, the “let’s 
do-this”’ growth so eager to come out. Now, 
nourish speech easily in dramatic play with these 
big jumbo blocks. The Mor-Pla interlock won’t 
slip. The blocks are beautiful, big, satisfying in 
sunny smooth wood—a joy to every sense, appeal- 
ing to every child. 





teachers use hollow 


MOR-PLA 





social progress for the 


retarded child 


Manners. Consideration. Cooperation. What easier 
way to turn habits of play into patterns of getting 
along with others—than in an absorbing project 
like this! The simple Mor-Pla interlock builds 
quickly, helps hold attention. Write for free 
booklet today! 


MOR-PLA 
JUMBO-BLOX 


Dept. E 957, Box 414, Detroit 31, Michigan 





_ Mor-Pla 
Jumbo-Blox in 3 sizes: 
12-inch, 24-inch, 6-inch 


JUMBO-BLOX 
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@ These exercises can be used in the speech project 
for children with mental deviations. 


Baseball with the Magnetic Board 

Divide group into two teams. Flash the printed 
symbol for a blend word to the first “batter up.” 
The child must give a word starting with that par- 
ticular word blend before he can drop the magnet 
on the frame. He proceeds to the base his magnet 
designates—using regular baseball rules. Flash a 
different blend for next batter up and so on until 


team has three outs. 


Variations 
Before a point can be scored, the batter must be 
able to use a blend word in a sentence. (Flash next 


symbol on card ring). If he gets a triple play give. 


three blend words (flash) before going to base. 
Player on a base gives a blend word for each base 
he makes. 

At first start the game with batter holding mag- 
net 12’ or 18” from frame and as they become 
more adept at handling the magnets to lengthen the 
distance. Team with highest number of runs wins 


the game. 


“What Is It?’ 

This game is offered as a means of creating inter- 
est in learning sounds of beginning consonants and 
blends. Some iessons are taught more effectively 
through “fun” than by other means. 

The teacher begins by explaining that any visible 
object or picture in the room may be used. No 
letters are to be spoken—only sounds. 

One child is chosen to begin the game. He looks 
about the room, selects his object and gives the 
beginning sound or blend. Example: “I see some- 
thing in the room. It begins with ‘fl.’ What is it?” 
Children by raising hands indicate they have a word 
in mind. If not correct, another child is given a 
turn. This continues until correctly answered and 
that child is the next to select the blend. 

This game is used entirely for auditory training 
in beginning consonants and blend sounds. With 
the exception of having many pictures of blends 
displayed in the room, this game requires no prepa- 
ration and can be used a few minutes before recess 
or a little extra time before dismissal. 


Practice Exercises 
You use it for eating. 
They are used for building. 


sp --0O-- 


br --i--- 
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fr --o- It is a good swimmer. 

sk --i-- A girl can wear it. 

gr--a-- It is good for cows. 

pl --u-- They belong to the fruit family. 
sh--i-- Part of a man’s clothing. 

cl -"-"0-- = It has two hands. 

sh --e-- Books are found on it. 

br -- i--- It crosses a river. 

Bh’ => Ts. = They sail on water. 

th ---e- It is a number. 

sp--i--- It spins a web. 

sh - -e--- Mother puts them on the bed. 
wh - - i - - - - It makes a loud noise when blown. 
fl - - 0 --- + They grow in the garden. 

bl - - u - It is a color. 

tr--a-- You may ride on it. 


Exercise to make children think of the word that 
will produce the right blend from context. 


spoon shirt spider 
bricks shelf sheets 
frog clock whistle 
skirt bridge flowers 
grain ships blue 
prunes three train 


Cross Word Puzzle Blends 
You use it for eating. 


E aerastnree 
3 <= i They are used for building. 
--0O- It is a good swimmer. 

oe a A girl wears it. 

--a-- It is good food for cows. 
--U--- They belong to the fruit family. 
--i-- Part of a man’s clothing. 

--e@-- Books are found on it. 

--0O-- It has two hands. 

is = == It crosses a river. 

--1-- They sail on water. 

---e- It is a number. 

=< f= 2% It spins a web. 

- 1S nes Mother puts them on the bed. 
--ji-+-+-- It makes a loud noise when blown. 
--O--+-- They grow in the garden. 

-<-U- It is a color. 

--a-- You may ride it. 

Perception 


This may be used to promote visual auditory 
perception of consonant blends and to give prac- 
tice in using these blends in consonant substitution. 


Write the word “ring” on the blackboard. Have 
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SORA 


BETTER SCHOOLS 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
are completely equipped 
with WARREN 
GATED COMPRESSION* 
AUDITORY TRAINING 
UNITS 


Speech correctionists agree that WARREN GATED 
COMPRESSION is changing the entire concept of 
aural training. Unlike standard amplifiers which 
produce raspy, nerve irritating sounds when over- 
loaded, these units can cause NO DISTORTION. 
Learning proceeds at an accelerated rate when the 
student is freed of painful “blasting”. The smooth, 
even flow of sound from a GATED COMPRESSION 
AMPLIFIER invites confidence — eliminates student 


fatigue. 


*Patent No. 2-659-777 


EAL 


Cau STU Rm 4 


1247-49 W. BELMONT AVE. + CHICAGO 13, ILL. 
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WARREN MODEL W-2-S 
Custom Built Portable Model 


With WARREN GATED COMPRESSION AMPLIFICA- 
TION the student works under the most favorable 
conditions because all elements of sound remain in 
their proper relationship. Interest, understanding 
and interpretation become keener. The entire teach- 
ing process becomes easier. 
WARREN GATED COMPRESSION AUDITORY TRAIN- 
ING UNITS are made in three models with a range 
of capacities of one to twenty students. 

Write for illustrated brochures on 


MULTIPHASE the complete line of WARREN 


GATED COMPRESSION AUDITORY 
TRAINING UNITS AND ACCES- 





the children pronounce the word. “What do we 
have to do to make this word say ‘sting’?” 
Yes, we must erase the “r” and put “st” in its 


place. Now we have sting. 


ring sting pay slay ten test 
red rest sack — stack ~— hop drop 
bet best Dick brick peep creep 
road roast made grade _ not trot 
thank drank back — crack lost frost 
tag brag suit fruit game frame 
found ground day tray night bright 
rain stain 


This exercise is intended to provide practice in 
visual-auditory perception of blends. Write the 
word “lad” on the blackboard. Have the children 
pronounce it. Next add “g” and have pronounced 
glad. From the word “rack” children will build 


the word “track”. 


led sled pill spill am slam 
ring bring _ lick click rod trod 


right bright log flog rest crest 
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EQUIPMENT SORIES. 

wish swish raw draw rain grain 
tall stall wing swing late plate 
rust crust nail snail lag flag 


lend blend — kill skill pit spit 
ram cram 


Blend and Bingo 

This game is to give practice in hearing begin- 
ning blend and recognition of symbols for it. 

Direct the children to listen carefully while you 
say a word once. Then cover the blend you heard 
on your card. The first one to cover four in a 
straight line in any position will call “Bingo” and 
score one point. Teacher will check card to see 
that the blends covered have been given from her 
list of words. Children exchange cards after each 
“Bingo.” Game is five points. 

List of words should be varied to coincide with 


story in reader being read. 


broom clown fruit glass pray _ sleep 
spell snow flag skirt smile 
trick blink swim’ grow crow 
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The Search: Mental Iliness, Part I. For in- 
formation on rental libraries and rates, write 
to Young America Films, 18 East 41st Street, 
New York 17. Black and White; sound; 271% 


minutes running time; Rental, $5. Sale, $125. 


DESCRIPTION: Play and other psychotherapeutic 
techniques are shown in this film which is the first 
part of a two-part report from medicine’s most 
progress in psychiatry 





rapidly expanding frontier 
and research on the human brain. Through the use 
of a one-way mirror, the camera gives the viewers 
the unusual opportunity of sitting-in with members 
of the Department of Psychiatry at Tulane Univer- 
sity as they examine, test, and treat patients who 
exhibit various kinds and degrees of mental illness. 
The film opens with a psychoanalytical session of a 
patient who is suffering from a compulsion neurosis 
and is not able to function efficiently on the job. 
Neurosis and psychosis are defined. Viewers will 
observe an interview between a child psychiatrist 
and a child with a serious mental problem. 

The Search: Mental Illness, Part I. For in- 
formation on rental libraries and rates, write 
to Young America Films, 18 East 41st Street, 
New York 17. Black and White; sound; 2714 
minutes running time; Rental, apply; Sale, 
$125. 

DESCRIPTION: Starts with a review of some of the 
cases shown in Part I. The film continues with se- 


quences showing the use of insulin and electric shock 
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Audio-Visual 


Current | Materials on 
the Exceptional 


JEROME H. ROTHSTEIN 


and a discussion of brain surgery. Shown is the com- 
plicated electronic equipment that records brain 
waves from both normal and mentally ill persons 
for comparison. Dr. Robert Heath of the Depart- 
ment of Psychiatry of Tulane University explains 
the causes of emotional breakdowns and the various 
types of analytical, surgical and drug therapy that 
are utilized. The film points up the new theory that 
the brain is actually malfunctioning pathologically 
at times of mental illness. 

The Search: Juvenile Delinquency. For in- 
formation on rental libraries and rates, write 
to Young America Films, 18 East 41st Street, 
New York 17. Black and White; sound; 271% 
minutes running time; Rental, apply. Sale 
$125. 

DESCRIPTION: The subject of this film is the impor- 
tant story of the joint attack being made on juvenile 
delinquency by Wayne University and the police 
department of Detroit. Dr. William Wattenberg tells 
how the department of educational psychology, in 
its juvenile delinquency study, has analyzed more 
than 30,000 case histories of children who have come 
in contact with the police during the last seven years. 
The film portrays four basic types of delinquency 
and contributing factors. The types shown are the 
shoplifter; the mentally ill child; the gang type, and 
finally the lone wolf approach. In conclusion, Dr. 
Wattenberg points out that the causes of delinquency 
lie at the very roots of society, in bad family rela- 
tionships, insecurity, and lack of proper guidance. 
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Compiled with the Assistance of the Library, National Society for Crippled Children and Adults, Chicago. 


NEW BOOKS BRIEFLY REVIEWED 


BartosH, Jutta ANN. Kenny visits the hospital; a story 
in pictures. 1956. 62 p. illus. Exposition Press, 386 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N.Y. $2.50. 

This pictorial instruction book shows step-by-step Kenny’s 
introduction to hospital routines, techniques, and equip- 
ment which might prove frightening to the child separated 
from his family and home. Text is short and in simple 
everyday language. 

BLuEMEL, C. S. The riddle of stuttering. 1957. 142 p. 
figs. Paperbound. Interstate Publ. Co., Danville, III. 

Attacks the riddle of stuttering from the point of view 
of a psychiatrist. Principles of therapy offered stress group 
therapy, training in the sensory area—ear training at the 
kindergarten level, presenting a good pattern of verbal 
thinking, and as therapy advances, establishing the habit 
of fluent thinking. A chapter is included on ways the 
stutterer may help himself and methods which the family 
can use in the home to further therapy. 

Cuase, FRANCINE. A visit to the hospital; pictures by 
James Bama; prepared under the supervision of Lester 
L. Coleman, with an introduction by Flanders Dunbar. 
1957. 68 p. illus. Grosset & Dunlap, New York. 

A picture story book for parents to read to children. 
The foreword gives advice to parents on preparing the 
child for the experience of hospitalization. 

Commission ON Cuiontc ILtNess. Chronic illness in the 
United States; Vol. Il, Care of the long-term patient. 1956. 
606 p. tabs., figs. Harvard Univ. Pr., Cambridge, Mass. $8.50. 

The first of a four-volume series by the Commission. 
Based for the most part on material prepared for the Na- 
tional Conference on Care of the Long-Term Patient held 
in 1954, the core of the book is found in the 80 conclu- 
sions and recommendations which the Commission adopted 
as guides to the improvement of care and services in re- 
habilitation. 

Jenks, WituiaM F., ed. Mental health and special edu- 
cation; the proceedings of the workshop on Mental Health 
and Special Education, conducted at the Catholic University 
of America, June 15 to June 26, 1956. 1957. 235 p. Paper- 
bound. Catholic Univ. of America Pr., 620 Michigan Ave., 
N.E. Washington 17, D.C. $3.50. 

Jostan Macy, Jr. Founpation. New directions for men- 
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tally retarded children; report of a conference on “New 
directions in community planning for mentally retarded 
children,” convened by the . . . at the request of the Inter- 
departmental Committee on Children and Youth and held at 
Princeton, New Jersey, February 26-29, 1956. 1956. 171 p. 
The Foundation, 16 West 46th St., New York 36, N.Y. 
Paperbound. 

Loreuist, Lroyp H. 
physically handicapped. 1957. 384 p. tabs., forms. 
Century-Crofts, New York. $5.00. 

In his introductory section, Dr. Lofquist defines the re- 
sponsibilities of the counselor and discusses effective inter- 
personal relationships with other professional members of 
the rehabilitation team in the hospital setting. Specific 
disability areas discussed in detail are: the diabetic, the 
amputee, heart patient, the hypertensive, the paraplegic, 
the cancer patient, and the skin patient. Various testing 
procedures and the effects of illness on test results are 
covered. In the appendix questions concerning other areas 
of disability not covered in detail in the book are consid- 
ered, as possible research problems. An outline of an in- 
service training program suggests points to be considered in 
the hospital training of vocational counselors. 

MALLiInson, VERNON. None can be -called deformed; 


Vocational counseling with the 
A ppleton- 


problems of the crippled adolescent. 1956. 214 p. William 
Heinemann, 99 Great Russell St., London, W.C. 1, England. 
12s 6d (approx. $2.25). 









CHICAGO PUBLIC SCHOOLS have vacancies 
for teachers and therapists with all types of 
handicapped children. $4000 to $8000 for 10 
months. Opportunity for advancement. Ten- 
ure, pension. Must pass physical examination, 
have Bachelor’s degree, training in teaching 
non-handicapped and specialized training. 
Write 











BOARD OF EXAMINERS 


228 N. LaSalle St. e Chicago 1. Ill. 








The first section of the book is devoted to detailed case 
histories of 36 children who are crippled by congenital 
abnormalities, amputation, paralysis, or cerebral palsy. 
Factors which account for the various reactions of these 
children are explored. The author strongly objects to the 
indiscriminate segregation of crippled children in special 
schools. Summaries of the case histories and their adjust- 
ment ratings are included in the appendixes, which also 
recount briefly the author’s knowledge of recent experi- 
mental school programs in Belgium, France, and Holland. 

MarRSHALL, ALAN. J can jump puddles. 1956. 243 p. 
illus. World Publishing Co., 2231 W. 110th St., Cleveland, 
Ohio. $3.50. 

While still a young child, the author suffered an attack 
of poliomyelitis which left him badly crippled. This is the 
story of his boyhood and his refusal to believe that he was 
different from other boys; he learned to swim, ride, climb, 
and hunt, in short, to participate in all the rugged outdoor 
life of the bush country of Australia a half century ago. 
Interestingly written and illustrated. 

Scottish Councit For REsEARCH IN Epucation. Hearing 
defects of school children. 1956. 114 p. tabs., figs. Uni- 
versity of London Press, Warwick Square, London E.C. 4, 
Eng. 10s 6d (approx. $1.89). 

A report of an audiometric and educational survey to 
determine the educational attainments and other factors 
involved in ascertainment of children with hearing de- 
ficiency. A summary and recommendations of the Council’s 
findings stress the desirability of giving a routine test to all 
pupils by standardized instruments and procedures. Much 
information is included on the comparison of various testing 
instruments and procedures, the effect of hearing defects 
on behavior, the classification of defects, and organizational 
details of a testing program. 

Stacey, CHALMERS and DeMartino, Manrrep F., Coun- 
seling and psychotherapy and the mentally retarded; 
book of readings, with a foreword by Seymour B. Sarason. 
1957. 478 p. tabs., charts, graphs. Free Press, 1005 W. 
Belmont Ave., Chicago 13, Ill. $7.50. 

The first section discusses various aspects of psycho- 
therapy with mentally retarded children and the arguments 
for and against. The remaining parts of the book deal with 
a variety of psychotherapeutic approaches of a positive 
nature—group therapy, play therapy, psychodrama, speech 
therapy, vocational, occupational and industrial therapy, and 
techniques of parent counseling. The authors suggest the 
book may be useful as a text in courses on therapy with 
retardates as well as a supplement in general courses deal- 
ing with psychotherapy. 

Tyter, Leona E. The psychology of human differences; 
2d ed. 1956. 562 p. figs., tabs. Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
New York. $6.00. 

Part | discusses the general principles of method and 
logic; Part Il, entirely new in this edition, organizes 
what is known about individual differences in measurable 
psychological _ characteristics—intelligence, achievement, 
aptitude, personality, interest, and perception. Major types 
of group differences, such as sex, race, social class, and age, 
are discussed in Part III. Chapter 14 and 15 are on “The 
Mentally Deficient” and “The Unusually Gifted.” Part IV 
contains a summarization of what is known of the origins 
of individual and group differences and explains their rela- 
tion to physiological characteristics, environmental influ- 
ences, and hereditary predispositions. In Chapter 16, “The 
Relationship of Mental to Physical Characteristics,” hand- 
icaps are discussed briefly. Chapter summaries and a very 
extensive bibliography are included. 
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WortLey, JoHN SHOWERMAN. The Hudson River Speech 
Center; a pilot project with implications for planning a 
community speech and hearing clinic. . . . North Tarrytown, 
N.Y. 1956. 125 p. charts, forms. Typed. Unpublished. 

Because of a lack of material on this type of community- 
sponsored center, the author believes this study will be of 
great value in setting up similar facilities. Described are 
the physical plant and staff, professional equipment, and 
present services which include evaluation and diagnosis, 
medical examinations and consultation, parent counseling, 
social case work, speech and hearing therapy, and com- 
munity relations. 


PERIODICAL ARTICLES AND PAMPHLETS 
Auditory Impairments 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL ASSOCIATION FOR THE Dear. 
“A discussion on children with severe hearing impairments 
in schools with hearing children; a panel discussion at the 
1956 Summer Meeting. . . Volta Rev. Feb., 1957. 
59 :2:53-63, 84-85. 

AmericAN HearinG Society. Syllabus of outlines useful 
in the orientation of rehabilitation counselors to special 
problems of the deaf and the hard of hearing in State 
vocational rehabilitation programs. 1956. 56 p. The Socie- 
ty, 1800 H Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Discusses the attitudes, special problems, assets, and 
liabilities of the deaf and hard of hearing. It is to be used 
as a supplement to the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 
publication of the same name (Rehab. Serv. ser. no. 332). 
120 references. 

3ENNETT, DAPHNE NicHOoLson. “Home teaching of young 
deaf children; a pointer in parent education.” J. Speech and 
Hear. Disorders. Mar., 1957. 22:1:68-74. 

Results of a survey to determine factors which facilitated 
or interfered with the teaching of language to preschool 
deaf children by parents using the John Tracy Clinic Cor- 
respondence Course. 

Herzon, E. M. “Recoverable hearing and nasal respira- 
tion in school children.” J//. Med. J. Feb., 1957, 111:2:70-75. 

\ report and analysis of the management and end-results 
of treatment in 350 children treated in private practice for 
suspected hearing loss. A functional nasal respiratory test 
was used in diagnosis. 

LoweLL, Epcar L., Rusurorp, Georcina, and Monta- 
cue, Harriet. “Survey of families enrolled in the John 
Tracy Clinic Correspondence Course.” J. Speech and Hear. 
Disorders. Mar., 1957, 22:1:75-86. 

A summary report of a survey made to evaluate the ex- 
periences of 5,004 families who had been enrolled in the 
correspondence course. 

Meyerson, Lee. “Hearing for speech in children; a 
verbal audiometric Acta OtoLaryngologica. 1956. 
Suppl. 128. 165 p. 

Some of the difficult, unsolved problems which prevent 
precise study of audition in children are investigated. In 
particular, the development and standardization of the 
Verbal Audiometric Test is described in detail, as well as 
the results of group administration to several relatively 
small samples of preschool and school age children. 276 


test.” 


references. 

NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE Dear (Gt. Brit.) Conver- 
sation with the deaf, by T. H. Sutcliffe. n.d. 41 p. illus. 
(NID booklet no. 491) The Institute, London, Eng., and 
available in the U.S. from American Annals of the Deaf, 
Gallaudet College, Washington 2, D.C. 25¢. 
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Other booklets published by the Institute and available 
from Gallaudet College include: 

Some medical aspects of deafness. 1950. 23 p. illus. 
(Booklet no. 488) 25¢. 

Work for the deaf and hard of hearing in Toronto and 
the United States of America, by Kathleen M. Jagger. 1956. 
41 p. (NID Traveling Fellows’ report no. 1) 25¢. 

The education of deaf children. 1953. 36 p. (Booklet no. 
486) 25¢. 

The testing of hearing aids, by D. B. Fry and P. Denes. 
1951. 31 p. illus. (Booklet no. 490) 25¢. 

The use of hearing aids. n.d. 10 p. (Booklet no. 489) 25¢. 


Gifted 


NewLanpb, T. Ernest. “Something can be done for the 
gifted.” Cook Co. Educational Dig. Jan., 1957. 20:1:3-4, 8. 

Dr. Newland proposes ways in which public school laws 
could be amended to provide special programs for helping 
the gifted to contribute more to society. 


Orthopedic and Neurologic Impairments 


Ayres, A, Jean. “A study of the manual dexterity and 
workshop wages of 39 cerebral palsied trainees.” Am. J. 
Phys. Med. Feb., 1957. 36:1:6-10. 

Many individuals with poor manual dexterity are capable 
of earning approximately 60¢ per hour in industrial pro- 
duction and, further, that poor dexterity was not the only 
factor limiting vocational potential of the cerebral palsied. 
Further study and evaluation is urged. 

DemBpo, Tamara, Leviton, GLortaA, and Wricut, BeEa- 
Trice A., “Adjustment to misfortune; a problem of social 
psychological rehabilitation.” Artificial Limbs. Autumn, 
1956. 3:2:4-62. 

A study group, established at Stanford University in 
February. 1945, undertook an inquiry into the social-emo- 
tional relationships between injured and non-injured per- 
sons. The majority of handicapped subjects were amputees. 
Of the final report, only a few mimeographed copies could 
be distributed. Because of the significance of the project, 
the entire issue of Artificial Limbs is devoted to reproduc- 
ing this monograph which is mainly scientific. 

Watson, J. H. “Centre for adult spastics.” Med. World. 
Feb., 1957. 86:2:147-49, 151-52, 155. 

A description of an adult cerebral palsied residential 
center in England. Discussed are admission policies, fees, 
the daily routine, and experiences of the staff with resi- 
dents. A most interesting commentary on marriage of 
severely handicapped persons is made. 


Retarded Mental Development 


BLackMAN, Leonarp S. “Differences between normal 
and retarded intelligences suggest establishment of a new 
workable set of values.” Welfare Reporter, N.J. Dept. of 
Institutions and Agencies. Dec., 1956. 8:8:7. 

A comprehensive program investigating the nature of the 
structure of intellect, its function, and the principle of 
learning in the mentally retarded would lead to develop- 
mental and evaluative studies of educational methods and 
curricula which would upgrade the learning efficiency of 
the mentally retarded. 

Brooking (Mass.) Leacue or WomEN Voters. A study 
of educational facilities for retarded children in Brookline. 
1957. 16 p. The League, 370 Washington St., Brookline, 
Mass. 

This is not a report in the usual sense of giving statis- 
tics on what was discovered; it describes the method 
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2 BOOKS FOR PARENTS 


ENVIRONMENT AND THE DEAF CHILD 
By Steven Getz 


Organizes the major trends of thought in this field 
and examines their basic similarities and differences 
—and, more important, puts these beliefs to the test. 


188 pages, Cloth, $3.75 


THE MENTALLY ILL CHILD: A Guide for Parents 
By Steven B. Getz and Elizabeth Lodge Rees 


The first book written for parents of children diag- 
nosed as schizophrenic, autistic, or severely emo- 
tionally disturbed. Of value to all professional 
specialists who come into contact with these children 
and their families for diagnosis or guidance. 


160 pages, Cloth, $3.50 


SPEECH CORRECTION AT HOME 
By Morris Val Jones 


A guide to the parents and teachers of children with 
speech problems, to adult stutterers, and to those 
responsible for the care of stroke victims and laryn- 
gectomized patients. Each chapter deals with the 
speech problems which might confront any family. 
Besides giving directions for the care of the speech 
patient, the author summarizes briefly his convictions 
about aspects of speech re-education. 


160 pages, 52 illustrations, Cloth, $4.75 


OUR BLIND CHILDREN: 

Growing and. Learning with Them 
By Berthold Lowenfeld 
Written primarily for the parents of blind children 
but contains a wealth of information which will 
be useful to social workers, teachers, and others 
who guide parents or direct programs of education 
to meet the needs of these children. Both in form 
and substance the book is straight-forward, realis- 
tic, and accurate. 
224 pages, 8 illustrations, Cloth, $5.50 


YOUR DEAF CHILD: A Guide for Parents 
By Helmer R. Myklebust 


Dr. Myklebust, one of the expert teachers of the 
deaf in the United States, writes his book for the 
parents of deaf children. It is for parents who are 
asking for information and who want to do the best 
possible for their child. This book is written for the 
layman. 


132 pages, 17 illustrations, Cloth, $3.00 


PUBLISHER 


Illinois 


CHARLES C THOMAS” e 
Springfield 





adopted by a lay organization to study community problems. 
Parent groups or lay organizations in local communities 
might find useful suggestions in this pamphlet. 

GotpBerc, FRANKLIN H. “The performance of schizo- 
phrenic, retarded, and normal children on the Bender- 
Gestalt test.” Am. J. Mental Deficiency. Jan., 1957. 61:3: 
548-55. 

Results of the study revealed significant differences be- 
tween the performances of normal and both the schizo- 
phrenic and retarded groups. Differences between schizo- 
phrenic and retarded children approached, but did not 
attain, significance. 

Horret, Joun V. The Tennessee experimental program 
of day classes for severely mentally retarded (trainable) 
children; interim report of the study. 1957. ix, 43 p. tabs. 
The Author, Box 206, George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville 5, Tenn. $1.00. 

This report consists of two parts; the first contains a 
progress report on the controlled study being implemented 
during the school year of 1956-57. Part 2 includes a descrip- 
tive report of classes established during 1955-56, basic 
statistics on the children enrolled, and reported cost of the 
first year of operation of the program. 

INDIANA SPEECH AND Hearinc Association. Report of 
Committee on Accommodations for Speech and Hearing 
Therapists in the Public Schools, October, 1956. 1956. 4 p. 
Mimeo. Available from Norman R. Willey, Chairman, 54 
West Broadway, Shelbyville, Indiana. 

Gives data obtained from a questionnaire sent to 111 
public school therapists. An outline of recommendations 
on ‘size, use, physical condition of room, and items of 
equipment is included. 

T. S. “A characteristic form of overactive 
Mental Science. 


INGRAM, T. 
behavior in brain damaged children.” J. 
July, 1956. 102:428:550-58. 

Behavior symptoms exhibited by 25 children 
were marked restlessness, distractibility, and inability to 
concentrate more than a few seconds at a time, and an 
apparent compulsive need to touch, suck, or chew every 
object seen. Also demonstrated were diminished capacity 
fer spontaneous affectionate behavior, aggressive outbursts, 
absence of fear, and failure to respond to reprimand or 
About half of the group suffered from 


studied 


chastisement. 
epilepsy. 

Laurer, Maurice W. and Dennorr, Eric. “Hyperkinetic 
behavior syndrome in children.” J. Pediatrics. Apr., 1957. 
50:4:463-74. 

This specific and common behavior disorder is character- 
ized by hyperactivity, short attention span and poor powers 
of concentration, impulsiveness, irritability, explosiveness, 
variability, and poor school work, and may be due to or- 
ganic causes. Drug therapy, psychologic guidance for par- 
ents, and psychotherapy for the children may be required. 
The syndrome tends to disappear by the time adulthood is 
reached. 

Marra, JosepH, Moore, Atice, and Younc, Mitton A. 
“Job training for the mentally retarded.” J. Rehab. Jan.- 
Feb., 1957. 23:1:10-12, 29-30. 

Describes the early development of a vocational rehabili- 
tation program in Hartford, Conn. The program is ad- 
ministered by a shop instructor and a social worker who 
acts as coordinator and counselor. 

Raum, Frances W. “Art with a typewriter.” 
Child. Feb., 1957. 34:5:14-15. 


Crippled 
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._A chapter from the author’s thesis Therapeutic Type- 
writing, reflects some of her experience as the academic 
teacher of the orthopedic class at the Porter School, Easton, 
Pa. 


SmitH, Davin Wayne. “Public schools and the mentally 
retarded.” Elemeniary School J. Apr., 1957. 57:7:375-78. 

The colony type of institution for trainable mentally re- 
tarded children is the solution. Responsibility for identify- 
ing and classifying mentally retarded children should rest 
with the public schools. 


U. S. Orrice or Epucation. Report on research relating 
to the education of mentally retarded children and youth, 
by Viola Cassidy and Ellyn Lauber. 1956. 76 p. tabs. Mimeo. 
The Office, Washington, D. C. 

An administrative summary report to the Commissioner 
of Education on the major steps in the preliminary and 
developmental phase of the research plan in the area of edu- 
cation of mentally‘retarded children. 


Woopwarp, KaTtHERINE F., Srecer, Miriam G. “Psychi- 
atric study of mentally retarded children of preschool age; 
preliminary report.” Pediatrics. Jan., 1957. 19:1:119-26. 


A preliminary report of a proposed three-year project for 
the study and treatment of eight mentally retarded pre- 
school children in a children’s psychiatric clinic. No child 
was accepted for the project where any organic basis for 
the retardation could be demonstrated. 


Speech Impairments 


Bosrick, Giapis. “Speech: some factors in its nature 
and development, with implications for the child who has 
cerebral palsy; a guide for laymen and_ professionals.” 
Cerebral Palsy Rev. Nov.-Dec., 1956. 17:6:152-56. 


Irwin, Orvis C. “Correct status of a set of six consonants 
in the speech of children with cerebral palsy.” Cerebral 


Palsy Rev. Novy.-Dec., 1956. 17:6:148-50. 


The third’in a series, this article presents an analysis of 
the articulation of six consonants incorporated in 18 words, 
so that each appeared in the initial, medial, and final posi- 
tions in words. 
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Here’s a superior therapeutic aid 





This new WARREN product is not to be confused with conventional gym 
mats! They are designed expressly with Physical Therapy in mind and 
fulfill every requirement demanded by Physical Therapists and Doctors 
of Physical Medicine. 


GENTLE YET FIRM SUPPORT 

WARREN THERAPEUTIC EXERCISE MATS have a thick core of POLY- 
URETHANE FOAM. This new "miracle material" gives soft, gentle 
support to tender areas of the patient; yet heavier portions of the body 
do not sag into the mat, thus defeating its therapeutic value. 


SMOOTH BOARD EFFECT 
The specially developed covering of durable fabric backed plastic is 
perfectly smooth, with NO TUFTS - NO HARD KNOTTED SEAMS - NO 
DEPRESSIONS to impede movement of the limbs. 
WARREN THERAPEUTIC EXERCISE MATS weigh only a few pounds - 
are easily picked up and carried by one person. They are fireproof and 
HIGHLY RESISTANT to moth, mold and mildew. 
Available in 4° x 7', 4' x 10' sizes or CUSTOM MADE TO ORDER.... 
any size. 
WRITE FOR NEW DESCRIPTIVE BROCHURE. 
ASK ABOUT THE COMPLETE WARREN LINE OF 
THERAPEUTIC FURNITURE AND EQUIPMENT. 
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Oct. 19-25 
Oct. 31-Nov. 2 
Nov. 1-2 


Nov. 1-2 





Nov. 2-3 


Nov. 4-7 
Nov. 8-12 


Remember 





Nov. 9-10 


Aug. 30-Sept.5 American Psychological Association, New 
York City, N.Y. 


Rocky Mountain Conference on Administra- 
tive Leadership Serving Community Schools, 


Nov. 10-16 


Nov. 11-15 
Sept. 22-24 wv. 11-15 


NEA, Laramie. Wyo. Nov. 11-13 
Sept. 27-28 Pa. Conference for the Education of Ex- 3 : 
ceptional Children, ICEC, Philadelphia Nov. 13-16 
Sept. 30-Oct. 3 American Hospital Association, Atlantic City 
Oct. 2-4 National Rehabilitation Association, Minne- Nov. 14 
apolis Nov. 13-15 | 
Oct. 6-12 National Employ the Physically Handicapped Nov. 17-20 
Week 
Oct. 9-13 National Association for Retarded Children, 
Inc., St. Louis, Mo. Nov. 20-22 
Oct. 11-12 Dept. of Rural Education, NEA, Denver, Colo. 


American Occupational Therapy Association, 
Cleveland 

National Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults, Palmer House, Chicago 

Illinois Association for the Education of 
Exceptional Children, ICEC, Springfield 
N.Y. State Federation of Chapters of the 
ICEC, N.Y.C. 

United Cerebral Palsy Associations, Inc., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

American Dental Association, Miami, Fla. 
Inter-American Conference of Rehabilitation, 
ISWC, Guatemala City 

New Jersey State Federation, ICEC, At- 
lantie City 

American Education Week 

American Public Health Association, Cleve- 
land 

National Association of Public School Adult 
Educators, NEA, San Diego 

Southeastern Regional Conference, 
ICEC, Miami, Fla. 

National Teacher Day 

Adult Education Association, San Diego 
National Conference on Recreation for the 
Mentally Il], AAHPER, NEA, Washington, 
D.C. 

American Speech and Hearing Association, 
Cincinnati 





What Pest a Little Vassian Ship ‘¢ 


Combined with an A-1I regional conference 
In one of the beauty spots of America 


At the most pleasant season of the year 


Wh, Kee ths Wadd Lan Ki! 


—and if you havea family 
What a treat it would be 
For them to go along 


Of course, we are talking about | 
ICEC'’s Fall Regional Conference 
In Miami, Florida 
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5 Bulletin ages 21-22 now 
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